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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Coal Strike Plot. 


Tue plot of certain leaders of the Miners’ Federation de- 
veloped during the past week—partly in the way they would 
have it go, partly not. The revelations of the week have 
brought out with still stronger emphasis the fact that the 
question is one to decide not wages or hours, but whether 
a small section of the community shall have supremacy 
over, and dictate policy to, the rest of the community. 
This is the real issue; and the Miners’ Federation realize 
that now is a favourable time for testing the matter by the 
diabolical and crude method of plunging the country into a 
catastrophe of unprecedented severity. Everything is scarce, 
and everything is dear, Coal stocks are short; and the 
world’s supply is unequal to the demand. Many industries 
can be promptly stopped ; and the whole country brought to 
a state of chaos. A modification of these conditions for the 
better, they see, would mean a lost opportunity. Whatever 
the result, whatever the cost, whatever the suffering, the 
present feeling of the handful of revolutionaries is that the 
hour has arrived for their nefarious work. All last week 
the ballot of miners was proceeding; and the public were 
watching such figures as were published with the same in- 
terest that they would do the results at the time of a general 
election. It was a foregone conclusion that the result of the 
ballot would put into the hands of the leaders the necessary 
authority to declareastrike. At the same time, the evidence 
from at any rate the English coal fields was conclusive that 
the necessary majority was only obtained by the compliance 
of the miners with the wishes of their leaders, and not by 
the exercise of individual independence of will on the part 
of the senior workmen. The Yorkshire men, for example, 
have lively reminiscences of the strike they indulged in last 
summer, of the quick exhaustion of the coffers of the District 
Miners’ Association, and of their own exhaustion of ready 
funds with which to supplement the (with the high costs of 
living) starvation pay that they received from their Union. 
Yet a majority of the Yorkshire men (a majority was not 
obtained at all the mines), without any show of enthusiasm 
for another strike, voted in favour of a strike, out of sheer 
discipline and loyalty to the Federation, regardless of the 
results to themselves and the community. A ballot of the 
miners is an automatic sort of thing, and very loosely con- 
ducted ; and a boy’s vote has as much value as a man’s with 
afamily dependent upon him, This, however objectionable 
to the sober-minded miner, suits the extreme leaders, among 
whom there is a cold indifference to individual liberty. 

To show that this contemplated strike is a plot, no better 
evidence is wanted than the speech that Mr. Smillie de- 
livered at Wrexham, almost simultaneously with the open- 
ing of the ballot. ‘ We cannot climb down,” he said; and 
our “claims are just.’”” That is a matter of opinion; and 
the opinion of the country is dead-against Mr. Smillie and 
the grasping section of his following. Everybody knows 
this is not a question of wages or of hours. The present 
claim for robbing the national exchequer of what surplus 
profits there are upon the coal sold to other countries is the 
method chosen for coercing the Government into agreeing 
to the nationalization of the mines. That is the price that 
the Government will be asked to pay if the Federation are 
victorious. It is alla matter of the policy of a handful of reac- 
tionaries as opposed to the views of the rest of the country. 
“ We are determined that the nation shall own the mines.” 
These were the emphatic words employed by Mr. Smillie 
at Wrexham ; and he is prepared to use all the force at the 
command of the Federation to endeavour to make the nation 








own something that they do not wish to own, even though 
the attempt causes widespread privation and misery to the 
people, and irretrievable losstothe country. The arrogance 
of the determination no free self-respecting community will 
tolerate, nor will a country possessing democratic govern- 
ment such as this resign its political rights, and consent to 
delegate its power of self-determination in these matters, to 
a handful of fanatics who for the time being happen to be 
leading or misleading a section of workers. However, the 
plot is clear; and Mr. Smillie and his faithful coadjutors in 
office have resolved to hesitate at nothing (unless deterred 
by other forces) in order to achieve their policy for the early 
nationalization of the mines. The movement is theirs, and 
not that of the miners, who are only the tools, and are per- 
fectly insensible to any advantage that will be derived from 
changed ownership. All they care about is pay and hours; 
and when they get enough of the former—in a number of 
cases sufficient to affect production seriously—they take good 
care not to weary themselves with too much work. The 
community are not so ill-visioned as not to see perfectly well 
whither this will lead, and how the interests of the country 
will be sacrificed. Information just comes from Holland 
that the average annual output per capita of the State miner 
in that country is 177 tons, against 254 tons produced by 
the private miner. 

However, Mr. Smillie is not going to rule the labour 
situation without opposition from within his own realms. 
Some of the district miners’ leaders are less bellicose and 
more discreet than he. They believe that nationalization 
is a political matter, and one for the body-politic, and not 
absolutely for the miners. They are, however, defending a 
strike on the ground that the claim for additional wages 
is justified. But this is too shallow for further comment, 
The militant leaders, too, are not a little disturbed over the 
weight of the minority vote against a strike; and the 
significant. fact that so large a number of men abstained - 
from voting, rather than make a mark of infidelity against 
their personal views or against their leaders’ recommenda- 
tions. There are now 1,206,000 workers about the mines ; 
and the membership of the Federation is probably between 
800,000 and goo0,000. It will be interesting to compare the 
total votes with these figures. We see, too, that the hewers 
of coal are beginning openly to express their dissatisfaction 
over flat-rate increases applying equally to workers in less 
dangerous and less laborious occupations about the mines. 
A strong division of opinion in the mining world of labour 
has got a good start; and the mind of Mr. Smillie must be 
more than a little agitated to-day over the new currents of 
thought and their strong expression. Opposition has also 
been developing in most parts of the labour world, even 
beyond the limits of the coal industry. Quite outside 
the Miners’ Federation, the trade union leaders are of more 
moderate views, and constitutional process in matters not 
affecting rates of pay and conditions of labour appeals to 
them as right; and what is more they are fully alive to 
the fact that, tested by any and every means available, the 
new claims of the miners have no justification whatever. 


| They cannot find any satisfactory reason in the attitude 
of the Miners’ Federation for operating for a condition of 


bankruptcy in the coal industry, for bringing to a stop all 
industries that depend upon coal; for spreading unemploy- 
ment throughout the land, and for impoverishing every 
trade union in the country. Perhaps we should get a period 
of industrial peace were this to happen. But we are not 
keen to tread the roads of suffering and misery to secure 
that end any more than we are that the miners should force 
us to tread them in order that they may secure nationaliza- 
tion. All sensible labour leaders see the red light in the 
policy of the miners; and they are much afraid of the con- 
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sequences. Well may they be. They have not at the 
time of writing overtly moved in an attempt to prevent the 
threatened disaster ; but there is movement beneath the sur- 
face. It will break through, when the time is thought pro- 
pitious. They see that, if the other industries of the country 
are in future to be safe from the malignamt machinations 
of the Miners’ Federation, this strike threat must either be 
rescinded, or the strike itself must end in a salutary lesson 
for Smillie & Co. If the strike is successful on this occa- 
sion, employment in other industries will never be free 
from domination by the Miners’ Federation, nor would the 
country have any long intervals free from the bullyings of 
the organization. It is a question for the other trade unions 
whether or not they are to be permanently under the foot 
of Mr. Smillie. Up to the end of last week, the other two 
members in the Triple Alliance had not publicly spoken. 
They were expected to do so yesterday ; but whether they 
decide to give active help or decline to do anything else 
than intervene with the view of assisting to secure a settle- 
ment, they know that the Government have a country united 
behind them, including on this occasion a very large pro- 
portion of the trade union world. And we really cannot 
imagine the Railway Unions and Transport Workers being 
dragged along by the nose by Mr. Smillie and his militant 
band. It isto be hoped the trade unions of the country 
will now take a bold course. Upon the members of those 
unions individually and collectively the operations of the 
Miners’ Federation have brought heavy exactions directly 
in their domestic life, and indirectly through the industries 
which give them employment. If nothing is done before in 
the way of intervention, several prominent men in the world 
of organized labour are determined that the question shall 
be raised at the Trade Union Congress at Portsmouth which 
starts next Monday. If something is not done and success- 
fully settled very soon, they know that, owing to the prevailing 
conditions, the country and the labour organizations will be 
standing face to face with peril and disaster, produced solely 
by the excesses and obstinacy of the Miners’ Federation. 
Upon that organization will be the full responsibility. 

At the moment, Mr. Smillie appears to be ‘unsettled in 
his mind as to what it is best for him to do. The claim 
for the reduction of the price of household coal has failed 
as a piece of strategy. Public opinion is against him. There 
is an opposition from the miners, and an abstention from 
voting of such dimensions that it shows Mr. Smillie has 
not the unanimous support of the men; and though the 
opposition registered by the ballot represents a minority in 
votes, there is no doubt that it constitutes the. best part of 
the intelligence of the miners. Mr. Smillie is not sure now 
that the whole of the miners would come out if a strike 
were declared. The labour world outside the partial sup- 
port of the miners is against a coal strike, as well as hostile 
to nationalization of the mines being advanced other than 
as a political question. Mr. Smillie is not blind; and he 
knows there is a way out of the difficulty (if he chooses to 
take it) vid increased production. The miners could earn 
by that route more than they are doing to-day. But Mr. 
Smillie, if production were to increase in present circum- 
stances, knows that the question of nationalization would 
sink far below the horizon. One of his arguments is that 
the men would work better under nationalization than 
under private enterprise. The fact of the matter is the 
major part of the men do not care a rap for nationalization. 


The Strike and Gas Coal Stocks. 


SHOULD a Strike take place and coal production be stopped, 
its influence will be felt throughout the coming winter in 
respect of home supplies, according to the length of the 
stoppage, apart from the fiscal question so far as exports 
are concerned, and the losses of home industry, trade, and 
labour gewerally. A fortnight’s stoppage would mean a 
loss of coal production equal to between 9 and 10 million 
tons; and if from this be deducted the coal used at col- 
lieries and miners’ supplies, it may be taken that some 
7 million tons of coal that would otherwise be available for 
sile would be lost. Spread this over twenty-six weeks, and 
it averages not far short of 270,000 tons a week. It would 
not stop at that, as after such thorough dislocation of pro- 
duction, it would take some time before output would again 
reach what is now the new normal, which is deplorably 
below the old, albeit more men are employed at the mines. 
A survey of the manufacturing industries discloses the fact 
that in some cases they could not run more than a few days 
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with their existing stocks of fuel, and in others a week or a 
fortnight would see a cessation of production. Our electri- 
cal friends talk of a fortnight to a month as the period that 
they could continue to supply with a total stoppage of coal 
delivery. ‘ 

Though not up to pre-war normal in respect of stocks, 
gas-works—which are virtually the coal-cellars of almost 
countless homes in the United Kingdom, and so will be able 
to mitigate the suffering that would otherwise occur in the 
event of a strike—cannot, generally speaking, complain 
when comparing their position with that of other industries. 
Upon the industry, there rests very grave responsibility. 
Although gas engineers would be able to meet the demands 
for gas for a time, there would be the uncomfortable know- 
ledge that they were eating into stocks which had been hus- 
banded for the winter season, when the demand for gas is 
greatest and coal transport is more difficult. In London 
and the surrounding district, the gas consumers are not 
likely to be affected unless a strike is unduly prolonged. 
The supply of gas would, we believe, be safe at any rate for 
some two months; and by utilizing water gas to the fullest 
possible extent, it would hold out a still longer time. The 
same statement, we believe, would apply to the Suburban 
districts. One collier-owning company could continue on 
coal gas alone for about nine weeks, and for fourteen weeks 
by the aid of water gas; another has five weeks’ maxi- 
mum need in stock, and several months’ oil supply. The 
policy in providing for the winter season has been to allow 
gas-works at a distance from the coalfields to make larger 
accumulations than those nearer the sources of supply; and 
the fact that so much of their coal is brought by sea instead 
of by rail has also been an influencing factor in building-up 
stocks. In the Provinces and Scotland, the position varies. 
In certain important provincial gas-works, the stocks range 
from the equivalent of one to two months’ supply—longer 
in one case of which we know, where the engineer has been 
putting into stock all the coal he could get. The principal 
Yorkshire gas-works could manage for five or six weeks ; 
and this is the general report from the more important 
Provincial centres. With the difficulties there would be, 
should a strike occur, in the matter of household coal, it 
is probable that the domestic demand for gas would put 
on a little spurt; but it is quite possible that this would be 
counterbalanced by a decreased industrial demand, as it 
is difficult to see how ordinary industrial works depending 
upon coal for steam-raising, and carrying only meagre 
stocks, could continue operations for more than a week at 
the outside. The position of gas undertakings, should a 
strike come, is not a bad one, all things considered; but 
their good fortune now would be followed by more difficulty 
during the coming winter months than they were expecting 
would be the case. 


The B.A. Fuel Economy Committee and Gas 
Refinement. 


THE report of the Fuel Economy Committee of the British 
Association—which was signed by Prof. W. A. Bone, and 
presented at the meeting last week at Cardiff—is not a 
document the preparation of which could have caused much 
mental strain to anyone. There is not much original work 
in it directly traceable to the Committee; but there is the 
promise for next year’s meeting of the results of investiga- 
tion that is proceeding. In the main, the contents of the 
present report consist of compilation of the work of other 
people—for instance, the references to coal statistics, and 
the information given as to Mr. E. Bury’s study of, and 
system for, the removal of ethylene from debenzolized coke- 
oven gas and its conversion into ethyl alcohol. Such work 
is admittedly an issue from coal economy ; but the Com- 
mittee cannot claim it as their own, and there has been 
prior publication. The only original work on the part of 
the Committee with which the report actually deals is the 
account of the errand of a deputation to the President of 
the Board of Trade, for the purpose of getting some extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented refinements placed upon the 
gas industry, so putting an unnecessary spoke in their 
wheel of progress in coal and fuel economy, which economy 
it is the mission of the Committee to promote. 

The Committee do not explain their peculiar and dog- 
matic attitude in this matter of supplementary gas standards. 
It apparently suffices that it was the Committee who deter- 
mined to make an effort, by approaching the Board of Trade, 








to have forged fresh legislative gyves for the gas industry ta 
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hinder its operations and progress in public service. On this 
point the report is a confession, and the Gas Regulation Act 
the certificate, that neither the Board of Trade, the Govern- 
ment, nor Parliament was prepared to take the ipse dixit of 
the members of the deputation at the face-value they chose 
to put on it. However high the academical distinction of 
an individual may be, it is not the custom of a Government 
Department or even of Parliament to base general legislation 
upon his representations and assertions, and exclude from 
consideration the lessons of experience. There would be 
obvious danger in such a course; and very grievous harm 
might be done to the community and to industry. Science 
and practical experience must go hand in hand. There 
must be a governing of the one by the other. Science 
sometimes invites us to step beyond the borders of practic- 
ability, or to obey its behests by changing the lines of our 
economic limits. No one denies what science tells us; no 
one denies chemical and physical facts. But what really 
matters in relation to the questions before us is this: In the 
circumstances of our daily life, in the circumstances of use, 
in the circumstances of practical experience, are the effects 
actually produced that science says may happen if all the 
conditions are favourable? Experience of a macrobiotic 
order controverts the effects in respect of one point made by 
the deputation ; and the results of modern extensive research 
vary the declarations of hypothesis upon the other point. 
The Board of Trade did well to hesitate. 

The new Act provides that both these matters shall be 
the subject of inquiry; and given a competent impartial 
tribunal, the gas industry will welcome investigation. The 
Committee also welcome it. Why? Because it will give 
them an opportunity for trying once more for success where 
they failed before ; and this time they will probably say that 
their appearance before the Committee has the sanction and 
endorsement of the British Association, because, in two or 
three printed lines with a deep covering of other matter, the 
Committee remark that, “ when such official inquiries are 
“ instituted by the Board of Trade, this Committee will 
“ hope to be given an opportunity of presenting again their 
“ views upon the matters concerned.” We have not heard 
of any resolution by the British Association expressly giving 
to the Committee authorization to present the views upon 
these questions of individual members, which may not be 
the views collectively of those members of the British Asso- 
ciation who are qualified to give an opinion. We hope for 
something more than an opportunity being given to the 
Committee. We hope every member of the deputation who 
addressed Sir Auckland Geddes will present himself and 
give evidence, and that the Committee will allow each one 
to be cross-examined ; for there are some very pertinent 
questions that the gas industry would like to address to 
them individually bearing upon their representations to the 
Board of Trade, with a view to fathoming their knowledge 
over a larger area than the limited one upon which they 
stood when before Sir Auckland. Other positive evidence 
is required before justification is proved for legislation 
taking the turn in the directions that the members of the 
deputation urged upon the Board of Trade. 


Zoning and Grading in the Gas Industry. 


To reduce the treatment of wages to an agreed basis by 
zoning and grading appears to be a very proper thing for 
an industry like gas supply. National treatment on the 
flat-rate system is fair neither to works nor men. Works 
and districts of supply vary immensely ; so do the character 
of the work and the skill of the men. Large works supply 
densely populated areas; the operations within the works 
are diverse ; and men of varied skill and intelligence down 
to labourers are employed in these operations. At the 
other end of the scale are the village gas-works, employing 
fewer men than the fingers on one’s hands, where the 
operations are of a plain and anything but a fatiguing 
nature, and where responsibility is reduced by the very 
smallness of the production to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. Between these two extremes are all other works, 
varying in magnitude and conditions. During the war, 


flat-rates of wage increase have been the order of things, or’ 


rather the request of the unions, in respect of the cost of 
living. The system ought never to have obtained a footing ; 
but the unions contended for it. There would have been 
better judgment, and it would have better fitted pre-war wage 
conditions, if there had been percentage increases on the 
pre-war rates of wages. The result of the flat-rate increase 





has been that no concern has been shown for the differ- 
ences in the conditions of life; and no special regard has 
been paid to the men whose work requires skill, to the men 
of ability, to the men who stick to their work. They have 
all by the flat-rate system been placed on the same plane, 
except in respect of pre-war differences, as the men who 
are unskilled, who have no ability, who have little responsi- 


-bility, and men who are inveterate slackers. 


The principle of the flat-rate increase is indefensible ; 
and its application is no doubt responsible for the feeling 
of discontent that is ruling among some of the best classes 
of workmen in the gas undertakings of the country. Com- 
parison between their position to-day and that of the lower 
grades of workers must inevitably breed dissatisfaction. 
But those men must not blame the employers. The blame 
must wholly rest with those who, frankly myopic, presented 
and pressed for flat-rate increases, and who did so without 
applying to their reasoning (if any reasoning there was) the 
factors of conditions and character of work. This cannot 
go on longer. The war-time treatment (wrong then) must 
cease ; for it to continue would only strengthen or increase 
the irregularity, the injustice, and the dissatisfaction. We 
all know now that the old economic conditions have passed 
away, and new ones have been established. Therefore the 
best and only way of transferring the industry to a condition 
in which wages can be dealt with ina systematic manner is 
to bring into being a workable system of zoning and grading, 
and to discharge the iniquitous flat-rate from further ser- 
vice. The electrical trades have adopted zoning and grad- 
ing ; and some particulars are this week given in the final 
paragraph of our “ Electricity Supply Memoranda.” The 
building trades have done the same thing; and it is under- 
stood that the flour-mills have adopted a similar system. 
An attempt is also being made to bring the system into 
operation in the water-supply industry. The policy has 
excellent ratification. The trade unions at the last national 
settlement in the gas industry agreed to set up a Joint Com- 
mittee to go thoroughly into the question, and try to arrive 
at an agreed scheme; and the Oxford conference of the 
Federation of General Workers (as reported last week) de- 
cided to honour the understanding as a condition precedent 
to any further wage revision. This is a more conStitutional 
and honourable course than the one of lodging a claim for an 
additional 1s. per day or shift on the top of the last settlement, 
and insisting that this should be dealt with before the under- 
standing had been fulfilled. Of course, there are difficulties 
tobetackled. It is a heavy and complex job; and care will 
have to be exercised. However, if the Unions and the Fed- 
eration of Gas Employers unite witha firm resolve to create 
a basis on which to proceed in the future, it will be worth 
all the trouble; and when created we hope—we cannot 
go farther—it will be effective in minimizing trouble. The 
gas employers are as ardent for peace and fairness as any 
trade unionists can be; and if the Trade Unions in the 
Federation of General Workers can help to institute such 
conditions, and maintain them, they will be serving a useful 
purpose, and prove a legitimate cause for their existence. 


Coke-Oven Gas for Town Supply. 


Unper the new conditions for the creation of which pro- 
vision has been made in the Gas Regulation Act, it will 
be the duty of the administrators of gas undertakings to 
consider all ways and means of manufacturing B.Th.U., for 
sale on the most economical lines, or of purchasing them 
in bulk on mutually satisfactory terms from other producers. 
With the statutory installation of calorific value as the 
basis of business in the industry, and with the granting (by 
Order) of the formal authorization, the sale by volume of 
gas of a certain luminosity will have its final discharge ; and 
this is fundamentally important in the liberty it confers in 
respect of the selection and adoption of gas manufacturing 
processes, and of entering into relations with other indus- 
tries for the purchase of gas in bulk. The Act represents the 
longest stride ever made in giving the country the advan- 
tages of gaseous fuel, with its easy conveyance, its labour- 
saving, efficiency, and cleanliness, and the protection that it 
affords against the pollution of the atmosphere by smoke. 
The coking industry should also look on the Act as a bless- 
ing which expands the borders of opportunity; for it opens 
up to the owners of coking plants a market for their gas 
which has hitherto been comparatively little developed, or, 
at any rate, for that part of it which is not required by them, 
and which, even with the benzol extracted, is of excellent 
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value for town supply. To-day there is no sound reason 
why the whole of the gas should not be sold for urban 
supply ; for the value of it is greater for domestic use than 
for heating coke-ovens, though the utilization of the weaker 
part of the gas for this purpose must be subject to the cost 
of providing a substitute in the way of producer gas. This, 
as Mr. W. Chaney in his communications to the technical 


organizations of the gas industry has clearly pointed out, . 


has proved its advantage at Birmingham, under ammonia 
recovery conditions, while the whole of the gas yielded by 
the coke-ovens is used for town purposes. There we have 
in Birmingham an instance of what can be done. 

The paper that Mr. Harold E. Wright read at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry was directed 
to the advocacy of the adoption in gas-works, where econ- 
omically possible, of the regenerative coke-oven, which he 
holds is, from the thermal point of view, the most efficient 
means not only for metallurgical coke production, but for 
gas manufacture, and so can supply cheaper and better gas 
to town consumers at prices nearer the true thermal value 
than can the ordinary types of coal-gas plant. Mr. Wright 
submits that there is not a gas-manufacturing process that 
is thermally more efficient than the type of coke-oven plant 
recommended by him. But the efficiency of gas-works car- 
bonizing plant is creeping close up to it. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, the thermal efficiency of carbonizing plant is not 
the only criterion of its value to the gas manufacturer—in 
other words, the one virtue of thermal efficiency can only 
have dominating influence upon the selection of plant if all 
other factors make for commercial success. The markets 
for metallurgical coke have geographical limitations. It is 
no use making such coke if it has to travel long distances 
by rail to find customers; and all customers for coke do not 
require the metallurgical variety. It is also no use a gas 
undertaking adopting coke-ovens without a ready demand 
for the coke, inasmuch as more coal would have to be 
conveyed from the collieries to the gas-works in order to 
produce the same amount of gas as would be yielded per 
ton by the modern town-gas producing processes. There- 
fore it would be more in accord with the practical order 
of things for the coke-ovens to be at the collieries, and 
for the gas to be piped to the nearest holders of town-gas 
distributors. Within reasonable distances, gas is more 
readily transmissible than coal. But so far as it is possible 
to utilize coke-ovens at gas-works, and supply the local 
demand for metallurgical coke, it should be done. Other- 
wise, where coke-oven gas cannot be bought at a lower cost 
than it can be made by ordinary coal carbonizing plant, 
then the gas industry must continue to rely on the latter. 
It is all a question of commercial situation and the relation 
of values. 

The paper by Mr. Wright [we reproduce its text in this 
week’s issue] is a valuable one; and we agree with the 
greater part of it, and with the remainder subject to a little 
qualification. It should do much to stimulate interest in 
the matter, and to advance the modern policy of greater 
interlinking of the coal-carbonizing industries for the pro- 
motion of national economy. There isa little postulation 
in the paper. Examples are: “The steaming of retorts 
“ and the making of water gas are directly opposed to the 
“ conservation of fuel. This procedure is also only made 
“ financially practicable, if town gas is sold at prices very 
“ much exceeding its true fuel value.” To say that the 
steaming of retorts is directly opposed to the conservation 
of fuel is to draw a deduction from only one point of view, 
with the regenerative type of metallurgical coke-oven 
blocking the view in other directions. The essential for the 
domestic supply of fuel is thermal value in the controllable 
form of gas. The domestic consumer and many industries 
do not want metallurgical coke ; some want gas-retort coke, 
but the increasingly popular fuel is gas. The steaming of 
retort charges does save fuel; and it produces economies. 
It makes available more B.Th.U. in gaseous form from 
every ton of coal, at a small expenditure of coke, and very 
largely through the protection of hydrocarbons from de- 
composition. Viewing the matter from the domestic stand- 
point, and comparing the efficiency of the coal-fire grate 
with that of modern gas-heaters, including the ability with 
the latter to light-up and extinguish as and when wanted, 
it is found that all aids to the increase of B.Th.U. in the 
form of gas are contributory to, and are not opposed to, 
the conservation of coal. And the fact that gas heating and 
cooking have made, and are making (despite the current 
cost of gas) great progress in adoption in all zones of the 





social system, tells us something which cannot be valued 
solely from the money or the coal-conservation point of 
view. The higher cost of labour to-day has heightened the 
value of all forms of labour-saving—whether it be in the 
house or elsewhere. Therefore, without going more exten- 
sively into the question, it is quite obvious that steaming 
charges in retorts does contribute to the conservation of 
fuel, not only on the gas-works butinthe home. Naturally, 
the lower the price of gas can be reduced, the greater the 
inducement to change-over from solid to gaseous fuel. 

There, in a sentence, we have Mr. Wright’s main object 
in preparing his paper. It is to show how the adoption of 
the regenerative type of coke-oven would pay the owners of 
gas undertakings—given suitable coal and appropriate con- 
ditions for the disposal of the coke, which would of course, 
where the demand exists, fetch a higher price than ordinary 
gas coke. This higher return is something that would also 
contribute to the lowering of the price of-the gas. He 
proves his contentions by Middlesbrough to-day supply- 
ing gas at 2s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft.. Nearly all the gas distri- 
buted at this figure now comes from the coke-oven plant of 
Sir B. Samuelson & Co., Ltd. No manufacture of ordinary 
gas has taken place at the Corporation gas-works since 
1915; any shortages between supply and demand being 
compensated by carburetted water gas. The price charged 
is the best certificate possible to the advantage the con- 
sumers are enjoying by this alliance. In referring inci- 
dentally to Mr. Wright’s paper on July 28, it was remarked 
that Sunderland gave the contradiction (we might have 
added so does Walker and Wallsend) to any assumption 
that the Middlesbrough supply is not beaten in the price 
charged by a works using ordinary plant. In these cases, 
however (it is important this should not be overlooked) the 
lower prices of gas are due to adventitious circumstances— 
that is, the high price obtained for exported coke. Had the 
Middlesbrough gas undertaking coke to ship to-day, it would 
also be able to demonstrate how the coke revenue at an ab- 
normal price per ton influences gas prices. But Middles- 
brough is content to know that it has a permanent advantage 
in its present alliance, and not merely a temporary one, the 
end of which is so obscured that no one can tell whether it 
is near at hand or far away. However, we are hoping to 
see a large development of the business connections of the 
producers of coke-oven gas and the sellers of town gas. 
The adoption of coke-oven plant by the latter for the 
making of gas is limited by local circumstances; and too 
extensive a development, with the consequent increase of 
competition in the metallurgical coke market, might have a 
reactionary effect upon the price of gas for town purposes 
from colliery coke plants. 


eee 


End of the Cheltenham Strike. 


The strike of the Cheltenham gas-workers has come to an end 
The town has been without gas for five or six weeks, and naturally - 
much inconvenience has been caused. The trouble arose through 
the unwillingness of the Directors of the Company to recognize the 
national wages award; they simply took up a non possumus atti- 
tude. Before the strike, the Company had made an application 
to the Board of Trade under the Statutory Undertakings (Tem- 
porary Increase of Charges) Act for an increase of their maximum 
price ; but until they knew the determination of the Board, they 
could not say positively (although there was not much doubt 
about it) whether or not they would be in a position to obtain 
from the consumers the additional sum to meet the increase 
of wages. Anyway they would have been working at a loss had 
they granted the increase before they could charge the additional 
cost of labour on to the consumers, by making the price greater 
than the authorized maximum of 4s. They have now to consider 
whether they have lost more by damage to business than would 
have been the case had they conceded the claim. The consumers 
have done well in getting their gas so long at 4s.; and the pro- 
prietors have done better than most gas shareholders by having 
continued to them up to June their 5 p.ct. maximum dividend. 
The policy of the Company has been to adhere to these condi- 
tions as long as possible. We do not blame them, although it 
has meant cutting close to the knuckle, with the exhaustion of 
the carry-forward, and the removal of £3629 from the reserve 
fund at the beginning of this year in order to pay the dividend of 
5 p.ct. to Dec. 31 Jast. Perhaps in the event it would have been 
better had earlier application been made to the Board of Trade, 
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instead of trying to preserve the maximum charge and dividend 
solong. Now the maximum has been increased from 4s. to §s. 6d. ; 
and arrangements are being made for the return of the men, and 
the restarting of the works and business. The increase of the 
maximum price, with the consequent reduction of the maximum 
dividend to 33 p.ct., will only be a transient affair, as, of course, 
the Company will be making an application under the Gas Regu- 
lation Act, which will restore conditions that will once more allow 
of the maximum dividend being paid to the shareholders. 


Coke Exports. 


The editorial article in last week’s “ JournaL” on “Coke 
Supplies and the Coal Strike Menace” was being printed when 
the information came to hand that, on the Newcastle Exchange 
on Tuesday, it was announced that the export of gas coke had 
been for the present prohibited in consequence of stocks being 
limited. This, it was stated, was regarded as a precautionary 
measure. It was anticipated in our article that news to this 
effect would not be long forthcoming. 


Oil from the Norfolk Shales. 


We have not heard lately of the progress that English Oil- 
fields, Ltd., are making in developing the Norfolk shale-fields; 
but some information has now appeared in an article in the 
“ Petroleum Times.” Dr. Forbes Leslie appears to-day to be 
more than ever sanguine as to the ability of the fields to supply 
enormous quantities of crude oil and the refined products in the 
not distant future. Satisfactory progress is reported in every 
phase of the Company’s operations. The greatest difficulty has 
been to design a retort to deal with the rich shales. But this is 
said to have been overcome; and a bed of eight retorts is now 
working. It is predicted that within four months some hundred 
retorts will be at work on the properties, and the throughput will 
be 1500 tons a day. The yield of crude oil is at present 30 gallons 
per ton of shale treated ; butit is hoped to improve on this. The 
crude oil produces 20 p.ct. of motor spirit, 40 p.ct. of kerosene, 
30 p.ct. of gas oil, and ro p.ct. of oil fuel. 


To Frighten the Miners’ Federation. 


The Miners’ Federation has not a weak constitution; and 
it is not easily frightened. The “ Iron and Coal Trades Review ” 
has been telling them of the menace of oil. The Federation may 
perfect their organization until they can dictate to Englishmen 
the price to be paid for English coal; but they cannot do any- 
thing to control the supply and price of oil. It has also been in- 
forming the Federation of what may happen when the world’s 
production of coal again overtakes the demand, “‘as sooner or 
later it mustdo.” Then prices will be reduced much more rapidly 
than they have advanced. But with international mining confer- 
ences and intrigues, of course it may be that production will not 
overtake demand. Should such a time arrive, then we shall have 
to enter the overseas markets on a purely competitive basis ; and 
as at the present time inland fuel is being supplied here at less 
than the cost of production, unless such prices were increased, 
there would be no surplus profits in the industry. We do not think 
these are matters that will put the Federation off the track that 
they have selected to follow. The leaders—more the pity—are 
opportunists of a very pronounced order and not futurists. By 
the way, the average export price for coal f.o.b. has ascended from 
38s. 1d. per ton since April, 1919, to 85s. 2d. in July this year. 


Competition in the Export Market. 

However, the leaders of the Miners’ Federation are shrewd 
men; and they are not likely to overlook portents of a very 
material order. Mr. Smillie has said: “I don’t want efficiency 
or any other good thing in the mines until the miners are in pos- 
session.” The miners are working on an average less than five 


days a week; and the output is down 20 p.ct. compared with six. 


years ago! Our export trade cannot be maintained in these cir- 
cumstances; and; with competition from other countries in our 
export markets, the present profits on exported coal will slip 
downhill, Last week the announcement was made that, on be- 
half of the Colliery Investment Trust, of Swansea, contracts have 
been concluded for the purchase of 35 million tons of American 
coal, for transport to Europe at the rate of 7 million tons per 
anoum. It is believed that the price is $5 a ton at the mines—a 











figure which would not pay a miner’s share of the cost of produc- 
tion here. A Board of Trade official also states that not only 
America, but Australia, and even India and China are now ex- 
porting coal and getting into what were normally British export 
markets. Australian coal has been landed in Sweden at a price 
lower than British coal can be delivered at to-day. China has 
contracted to supply 100,000 tons to France, and 10,000 tons to 
Denmark, and is offering 200,000 tons more at a price delivered 
in Europe of £10 perton. This is as much as the Italians have to 
pay for English coal. These are only beginnings. The Miners’ 
Federation tactics have opened the door wide to the coal of other 
countries to the disadvantage of the homeland, and to the miners 
themselves. 


Railway Rates for Gas-Works Materials. 


The text of the report of the Rates Advisory Committee has 
been published ; and, as has been known for some time, the gas 
industry, with other heavy users of the railways, will suffer con- 
siderable additions to conveyance charges. The tolls, rates, 
and charges in operation on Jan. 14 last are taken as the basis, 
and additions are made irrespective of distance. The rates for 
coal, coke, and patent fuel are raised by 100 p.ct., plus a flat- 
rate of 6d. per ton, subject to a maximum addition of 4s. per 
ton. This will make a very material addition to the already in- 
flated gas coal bill. The charges for most other goods, too, are 
increased by 75, 100, and 150 p.ct., according to classification, 
plus in some cases (not all) 6d., 9d., or 1s. per ton. There are 
some modifications and exceptions which include manure in bulk, 
packed manure, basic slag, and lime, conveyed by merchandise 
train in minimum loads of 2 tons for use as agricultural manure 
in the United Kingdom. For these the rates in operation on 
Jan. 14 last will hold good, with an addition of 50 p.ct., plus the 
flat-rates applicable, irrespective of distance. 








PERSONAL. 


MR. THOMAS HARDIE COMING TO LONDON. 


Tue Directors of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas 
Company have received with regret the resignation of their Chief 
Engineer, Mr. Thomas Hardie, who has accepted an appointment 
under the Gas Light and Coke Company as Engineer at their 
Bromley works and Deputy Chief Engineer. 


Mr. Hardie was appointed Assistant Manager of the Newcastle 
Gas Company’s Redheugh works in the year 1896, and Engineer 
and Manager of them three years later. On Mr. W. Doig Gibb’s 
resignation in 1909, Mr. Hardie became Chief Engineer to the 
Company. 

Large extensions were in progress when he went to Redheugh ; 
and the capacity of these works has since been increased by the 
addition of plant capable of producing 7 million c.ft. of coal gas 
and 4} million c.ft. of carburetted water gas per day. New sul- 
phate of ammonia works were also built, and during the war con- 
siderable quantities of concentrated ammonia were manufactured. 
Mechanical handling was extensively introduced at Redheugh; a 
De Brouwer hot-coke conveyor being the second of this type 
to be installed in this country. On Mr. Hardie becoming Chief 
Engineer, the remodelling of the older (Elswick) station was early 
undertaken. Installations there of two houses of Glover-West 
verticals, with a total capacity of about 5} million c.ft. per day, 
were fully described in a pamphlet prepared for the North of 
England Gas Managers’ Association at the time of Mr. Thomas 
‘Waddom’s presidency, in October, 1915. 

Owing to difficulties in its disposal, the Company resolved in 
January, 1917, to distil the tar; and until the plant was ready to 
be put into operation a year later, practically the whole of the tar 
produced was stored. The removal of benzol from the gas was 
started early in 1916, and continued until the armistice. During 
the period of operation, about 760,000 gallons of standard benzol 
and about 150,000 gallons of tohuol were passed on to the Govern- 
ment. The supply of high-pressure gas—both for lighting and 
for distribution to outlying districts—was first undertaken in 1911. 
Very complete workshops have been erected at both works for 
the repair of plant, &c., including the fleet of coke-delivery motor- 
wagons. At the present time, the reconstruction of one of the 
Redheugh retort-houses is in hand. New premises have been 
purchased for the Distribution Department, so as to allow of the 
development of this branch of the business. 

Mr. Hardie’s father was with the Newcastle Gas Company 
from 1855 until his retirement in 1897; and therefore the name 
has been associated with the undertaking for a very long period. 





On account of advancing age, Mr. Jonn Mies, the Chairman 
of the Southgate and District Gas Company, has resigned from 
the Board. In recording the fact with regret, the Directors 
remark that he has rendered invaluable services to the Company 
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for the long period of 25 years—for 20 years of which he has 
been Chairman. 

The Gas Committee of the Glasgow Corporation have recom- 
mended for the appointment of Assistant General Manager of the 
Gas Department Mr. Epwarp E, Stones, of Croydon. 


It is stated that Mr. A. Ray Duncan is going to resign the Coal 
Controllership when the country has emerged from the present 
coal crisis. All who have had business relations with Mr. 
Dgncan in the office he purposes to resign could well wish that, 
so long as necessity calls for a Coal Controller, he could have 
continued in it. He has shown skill and energy in the position. 
Working on the basis left him by his predecessors, he was not 
able to cut-out an entirely new path for himself; and this has 
always been a drawback. Recognizing this, Mr. Duncan will 
leave the Controllership with the good wishes of all concerned. If 
there is to be a coal strike—the matter is in the balance as we go 
to press—the gas undertakings of the country will know that the 
position in which they are is largely due to Mr. Duncan’s recog- 
nition of the fact that they are the stores of much fuel required 
in our domestic and industrial life, and that therefore safety in 
respect of their coal supply is a vital matter. 





VERTICAL RETORTS ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 





Tue benefits of vertical retorts at home are fully substantiated 
by the many published experiences. Testimony as to their satis- 
factory behaviour in the “outposts of the Empire” under the 
very onerous conditions prevailing is, however, so rare as to be 
of special interest. 


The settings to which reference is now made are of the 
“ Elland” intermittent system, erected at Singapore, in the year 
1913, by Messrs. Robert Dempster & Sons, Ltd., of Elland. They 
were built from Mr. Joseph Morton’s “C.O.” silicious materials. 
Particulars and photographs to hand show most satisfactory 
working over 1574 days, which, considering the local coals and 
conditions, the letting up and down of the beds, and the stress 
of war, is eminently satisfactory. The gas made (partially by 
horizontals) averaged over last year, before the resetting of the 
retorts, 14,136 c.ft. per ton. 

The re-set beds have been fitted with Dempster’s step-grate 
furnaces and superheated steaming arrangement; and with 
Australian coals and Chinese workers, the grates have consider- 
ably reduced the labour and the volume of clinker, and have 
improved the distribution of temperatures over the setting. The 
reset beds are now being intimately steamed at zo lbs. pressure 
through a }-in. diameter orifice. The charges are distilled for 
straight coal gas for 12 hours, and then steamed for 2} hours. 

The yields are at a remarkably high level, and fully equal to 
home results, inasmuch as they maintain 18,200 c.ft. per ton, of 
an illuminating power of 16 candles, and a calorific value of 500 
B.Th.U. net, or equal to a multiple of 9,100,000. This equals, in 
modern parlance, g1 therms per ton of 500 B.Th.U. net gas. 

Mr. J. P. Hallaway, the Gas Engineer to the Municipal Gas 


Department of Singapore, is to be congratulated on this very 
excellent working. 








Industrial Research Associations.—The Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research forward a list brought up to date 
of Research Associations which have been approved by them as 
complying with the conditions laid down in the Government 
scheme for the encouragement of industrial research. There 
are included the Glass Research Association, the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Research Association, the British Refractories 
Research Association, and the Scottish Shale-Oil Scientific and 
Industrial Research Association. Among those approved by the 
Department but not yet licensed by the Board of Trade is the 
British Electrical and Allied Industries Research Association. 


London and Southern District Junior Gas Association.—Mr.. 
Frank J. Pearce, the new President of the Association, writes to 
point out that the new session will be opening next month, and 
that in connection with it a programme of real technical interest 
is being prepared. In extending a hearty invitation to.all eligible 
gas men iu the district who are not already members to become 
so, he feels quite sure that engineers and managers and others in 
administrative positions will afford those members of their staffs 
who wish to join a Junior Association every encouragement to do 
so, and every facility possible for attending the meetings, in order 
that their sphere of usefulness in the industry may be widened. 


The World’s Most Powerful Gas-Engine.—According to “La 
Nature,” the distinction of being the most powerful gas-engine in 
the world is claimed for one made by the Cockerill Society. In 
August, 1914, it was in process of erection at Liége. The Germans, 
after the capture of the city, allowed the engine to be put into 
operation; and, when they were assured of its success, they took 
it from its owners and sent it to Germany (to Duisburg), where 
it was running at the time of the armistice. It wasthen sent back 
to Liége, where it was installed for the second time, with the addi- 
tion of some improvements. Itdevelops 8000 u.P. The cylinders, 
four in number, are 1°3m. in diameter, 1°5m. stroke, 94 R.P.M. 


The heat of the gases coming from the engine is used to generate 
steam for a turbine. 








ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





THERE has not been much chance for the owners of electricity 
stations putting into practical form one of the lessons they 
derived from the great coal strike of 1912, and from (for respon- 
sible officials) the nerve-racking periods 
If there isa Coal during the war. The war was upon us 
Strike. before industries had hardly recovered 
. from the shocks and effects of the coal 
strike of 1912; and since the war, money, coal, labour, and 
materials have all been at such prices that new work has not been 
pushed forward faster than needs demanded. Moreover, con- 
tractors are now in the position when they cannot, and so will not, 
guarantee times for the completion of their work. The lesson in 
mind of the strike for electrical as well as for other industries was 
that coal stocks should have.more liberal standards applied to 
them than the old rule. Electricity stations had not prior to 1912 
been in the habit of carrying big stocks; and since the strike they 
have not been able or it has not been convenient, excepting per- 
haps in a few instances, to enlarge their storage capacity. Even 
if they had been, they could not have got the wherewithal to fill 
the stores, owing to the shortage of supplies and the difficulties 
of transport. If there is a strike now, the chances are that many 
electricity stations will be found in a worse position than in 
1912, with a larger demand upon them now than then. We 
hear from several quarters that stocks to-day average about 
a month’s requirements. This is fairly good; but there is not 
much in it. If there is a strike this time, it will be a trial of 
strength between democratic Government and a-section of the 
country’s workers whose leaders have a strong ambition to 
dictate to the Government as to their line of policy in relation 
to the conduct of the coalindustry. It is sinister work that the 
Miners’ Federation have in hand; and they have tried to capture 
public opinion by subtle means. The public, however, are not 
to be deluded; they have had plenty of opportunity of making a 
perfectly correct estimate of the miners and their boasted self- 
disinterestedness. Every hundredweight or ton of coal that goes 
into the domestic cellars tells a tale that cannot be denied. 
Every delivery that goes into an industrial establishment attests, 
both in price and quality, that working is not as of old, and that 
the interests of the country take second place to the pockets of the 
miners. All this will fiad many electricity concerns in the same 
position as to storage and stocks asin 1912. Fortunate are those 
stations that have (as was mentioned in the editorial columns last 
week) contracts running for gas coke; and have furnaces equipped 
for dealing with it in the most approved fashion. If there isa 
strike, and fuel runs short, then it will be a question of limit- 
ing the electricity service. All shop and superfluous lighting will 
have to go. The use of such current as is employed for domestic 
heating will have to be prohibited; industry will be the next to 
suffer; but in times when feeling is running high, street lighting 
should be the very last to be curtailed. Domestic consumers of 
electric current for lighting are not unaccustomed to having to 
use substitutes; and the inconvenience which they have pre- 
viously experienced will only be a matter of longer duration if the 
strike outlasts fuel stocks. However, we are hoping there will 
be no strike; but we do not want this position to be obtained by 
any display of weakness on the part of the Government. 


The “ Electrical Times ” has a comment 

The New Gas Act on the Gas Regulation Act, which it re- 
under Electrical §gards as “roughly ” a counterpoise to the 
Comment. Electricity Supply Act. It is something 

more than that. Not only does it provide 

ready means for bringing about amalgamations and concentra- 
tions of gas-producing plants, but it defines a new policy and 
basis in respect of manufacture and business, and even a dual 
supply for the provision of a cheaper grade of gas suitable for 
industrial purposes. The imaginative “ Meteor” tells us that the 
gas industry demanded the right to sell by calorific power instead 
of cubic feet. Nothing of the kind. The Board of Fuel Research 
are entitled to the credit for the change, which was the chief 
point in their recommendations to the Board of Trade. “ Meteor” 
also understands that stringent prescriptions as to the mainte- 
nance of pressure, with penalties for not delivering the “ goods,” 
accompany the new right. As a matter of fact, the prescriptions 
are not more stringent than they were formerly, other than that 
a recording calorimeter is going to be used, in place of an inter- 
mittent calorimetric test, to which many undertakings working 
to a calorific standard were previously subject. ‘ Sulphuretted 
hydrogen is banned” we are told. It has been “ banned” for 
decades. Our contemporary mentions the inquiry that is to be 
held into carbon monoxide and inerts. Then it comes to the 
“therm ”—i.c., 100,000 B.Th.U. With gas at 500 B.Th.U. per 
cubic foot, it properly tells its readers that 1000 c.ft. contain 
5 therms. “Thus gas at 3s. 4d. under the old dispensation 
becomes gas at 8d. when put into the new therm flask.” Many gas 
undertakings were selling gas under the old dispensation at prices 
that were the equivalent of 3d. to 6d. per therm; so that the 8d. 
is not for other times a very good illustration save for rural 
areas. We learn, too, that is has long been the objective of the 
gas industry to secure a unit which would approximate in price 








to that of the electricity unit; and now it has got it. “Gas at 8d. 
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or thereabouts sounds absurdly cheap ; for it will take the British 
public years to realize that the new unitis only a small fraction of the 
old.” The electricity industry is always decrying the intelligence 
of the public. There is one thing that it will not take the public 
long to learn; it is that the new unit has a potential heating value 
2g times as great as the electrical unit, which has a potential value 
of only 3420 B.Th.U. Evidently the electricity industry does not 
like the new comparison, nor the new freedom which gas under- 
takings are going to have in getting as many B.Th.U. as practic- 
able in the shape of gas from a ton of coal, with the simple means 
of making modifications in the declared calorific value through 
application to, and consent from, the Board of Trade, without 
going through all the formalities and incurring all the expense of 
making application to Parliament. Economical production and 
the sale of a good heat agent on tap at as low a cost as possible 
are at the bottom of this new legislation. However, “ Meteor” 
thinks the new unit supplies a tactical opening which will give the 
advertisement designers of the British Commercial Gas Association 
scope for the exercise of their peculiar talents. That is a compli- 
ment. In his opinion, before two years are out, the country will 
be “crawling” with therms. “ But, after all,a rose by any other 
name still smells the same, despite clauses about sulphuretted 
hydrogen.” Acheap sneer, truly, and very characteristic of some 
electrical minds. 


References to many accounts of electrical 
undertakings owned by municipal au- 
thorities have been published lately. In 
some there are found data as to increased 
consumption ; in others, decreases. The latter are mostly where 
there has been a falling-off in the demand for power purposes. 
The former are chiefly due to the removal of the lighting restric- 
tions, with shop windows ablaze again inside and outside, hotels 
able to use current ad lib., and domestic consumers relieved from 
rationing, and penalties for excesses. It is noticed, too, that local 
authorities owning electricity undertakings, bye-passing efficiency 
in illumination, are proceeding with the conversion of street lamps, 
especially where the supply of gas is run by private enterprise, 
with the view of giving their own pet concern the business. In 
the domestic lighting line, there is not much new business at 8d. 
or 10d. per unit. Increases in consumption appear to be for the 
most part through existing installations, and a result of the return 
of liberty; for, in addition to the price of current, the-cost of in- 
stallation causes many a man to discharge from his mind any idea 
of making a change in his system of lighting, unless he be one of 
the new rich, who have waxed in financial strength from profiteer- 
ing. We see, too, announcement after announcement of fresh ap- 
plications to the Electricity Commissioners for increases of maxi- 
mum prices for current. In a few reports are observed big per- 
centages asthe increase of units consumed for heating and cooking. 
If roo units were consumed for these purposes in the preceding 
year, and 150 units in the past year, this would be a 50 p.ct. in- 
crease in the heating and coking consumption. Percentages are 
the instruments of deception when used for comparisons of results 
realized from dissimilar bases. A modest consumption of elec- 
tricity for these purposes—modest in comparison with that of 
gas—can show a much higher percentage increase with only a 
relatively small increase in the aggregate business; and vice versd, 
although a much larger aggregate of additional business has been 
done by gas in this line, the percentage would look much smaller 
when spread over the already substantial amount of business. 
Yet the charge for gas for heating and cooking is the same as that 
for lighting ; the heating and cooking business (such as it is) with 
electricity is at a much lower figure than for lighting, and so con- 
tributes little to the total revenue. And we know very well people 
are not going to do much heating for any purpose at 2d. or 3d. 
per unit of electricity. Some of the undertakings that the pre- 
vious year were making losses are now enjoying surpluses, due 
to the higher charges for current. Others are still pursuing the 
reprehensible practice of undercharging, so deliberately produc- 
ing inability to make both ends meet, and putting upon the rate- 
payers an additional burden which common sense, justice, and 
fair commercial dealing all assert should be distributed among 
those who have been the consumers of the current. 

* Electrical Industries ” is of opinion that 
there are many signs that the coming 
winter will be an exceptionally active one 
in connection with the sale of domestic electric appliances. Our 
contemporary is optimistic. We believe that next winter will be 
particularly active in a good many ways besides the sale of elec- 
trical sapeenese. If thereis activity in the sale of electrical heat- 
ing appliances, it will be due more to prevailing external condi- 
tions than to those inherent conditions that make for permanence. 
A coal strike and shortage of supply would be for some people 
reasons for adopting electrical operation. The value of heat in 
the winter in these circumstances would ascend; and some people 
rather than feel the extremes of discomfort would pay almost 
any price for heat—even 2d. to 3d. or 4d. per 3420 B.Th.U., and 
perhaps some soft-pated folk might, if immensely rich, be pre- 
pared to connect-up to the lighting circuit and pay 8d. or 1s. per 
unit for the service. It is very doubtful, however, if a coal strike 
comes, whether electrical engineers will favour any deliberate 
supplementing of demand. We are also told that “every maker 
of electric fires has been accumulating stocks, and there must be 
many thousands more such fires on the market than at any other 
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previous period.” Why has “every maker” been accumulating 
stock? Demand has obviously not kept pace with output. The 
summer season is the time to be connecting-up heaters, and not 
have arush which cannot be satisfied when the winter season is 
here. Similar conditions, we are told, prevail with electric flat- 
irons, kettles, toasters, grills, hot-plates, and many other types 
of apparatus, all of which are available at a moderate cost, and 
involve no alteration in wiring or service arrangements. This 
means a boosting-up of the consumption for heating at the current 
lighting rates of 8d. to 1s. per unit. Theingenuity of electricians 
is infinite; the boundary of their desire is only limited by the 
credulity of the public, and the ability or unwillingness to pay 
exorbitantly for a heating agent. 

In connection with the proposal to zone 
and grade gas undertakings with the view 
to the better adjustment of wages, allu- 
sion has been frequently made to the 
settlement of a national scheme in the electrical trades, and to 
which effect was to be given on the first pay day following accep- 
tance by all districts. It may be of interest to give an indication 
of the chief points in the agreement: The standard rates of pay 
for the various districts [see below] are not to be altered except 
in accordance with the agreement; but this stipulation does not 
prejudice the payment of more than the standard rate to any 
particular employee or employees selected on the ground of 
special ability or responsibility or long service. Any alteration 
in grading may be agreed locally where due to incorrect grading ; 
but no application for alteration shall be made on the grounds of 
any national variation in the cost of living.. No alteration of the 
grading isto take effect before February, 1921. There is to bea 
review of wages in February and July of every year; and deci- 
sions arrived at on wages questions shall become operative as and 
from the dates agreed at such meetings. The schedule is as fol- 
lows: GRADE A, 2s, 6d. per hour.—London. This rate includes 
a travelling allowance. GrRApDE B, 2s. 3d. per hour.—Mersey 
District, Southport, Manchester, South Wales; those towns and 
districts which have agreed to follow the Mersey and/or Manches- 
ter rates; Tyneside, the Hartlepools, Sunderland, Stockton-on- 
Tees, Middlesbrough, Darlington, West Riding of York, Shef- 
field, Hull; those towns in Yorkshire which have agreed to follow 
the West Yorkshire or Sheffield rates; Bristol, Birmingham, 
Coventry, Wolverhampton; those towns which have agreed to 
follow the Birmingham rates. Grape C, 2s. 1d. per hour.—The 
towns of Southampton, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Chat- 
ham, Bournemouth, Bath, Luton. Towns and districts not 
specified above which are in the counties of Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex (outside London area), Hertfordshire (outside 
London area), Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, 
Northamptonshire, Staffordshire, Sussex, Kent (outside London 
area), Surrey (outside London area), Middlesex (outside London 
area), Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
GrRabE D, ts. 11d. per hour.—The remaining counties and towns 
in England and Wales. 


Zoning and 
Grading. 








Determination of Tar Acids.—Referring to the article on p. 392 
of last week’s issue of the “ JourRNAL,” on the “ Determination of 
Tar Acids in the Drainage from Tarred Roads,” Dr. J. T. Dunn, 
F.1.C., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, writes to point out that in par. 2, 
line 2, “ pure sodium nitrate,” and in par. 3, line 4, “ volumes of 
sodium nitrate solution,” should in each case read “ nitrite,” not 
“ nitrate.” Sodium nitrate would, he adds, be useless for the 
purpose. 


Peat as a Gas Producer.—Press Bulletin No. 446 of the 
United States Geological Survey points out that peat consumed 
in a properly designed gas producer yields gas of good quality, 
and in abundant quantity, compared with the yield from coal, 
and also many valuable bye-products. This is perhaps the most 
effective utilization of peat fuel for generating heat and power, 
because peat that is to be used in this way does not need to be so 
carefully prepared, nor so thoroughly dried, as peat that is to be 
consumed for domestic purposes or under steam-boilers. Gas- 
producing plants using peat fuel are operated in England, Ireland, 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, and Russia. 


The French Society for Gas Technology.— Commenting on the 
proceedings at the recent meeting of this Society, ‘ Le Génie 
Civil” says that a prevalent note was the need of economy in 
view of the serious fuel shortage in France. M. Rolland d’Estape, 
discussing the use of lignite for manufacturing gas, considers it 
possible to use this low-grade fuel in modern ovens, but regards 
it as a very poor substitute for coal, since it lowers the output of 
the plant, and introduces elements of danger due to its coming 
from the coking process in the form of a powder. The same 
speaker reported that in Marseilles the gas pressure was reduced 
from 60 mm. to 25 mm. and even to 10 mm.; but the consump- 
tion came down only ro p.ct., as the consumers managed to burn 
almost as much gas in spite of the small pressure. A different 
report, however, came from Paris, where the lowering of pressure 
resulted in a distinct lessening of the consumption. Such experi- 
ments in economy indicate the straits to which the French are 
driven as the joint result of the destruction of their coal mines by 
the German invaders, and of the failure of Germany to deliver 








coal as she promised to do by the Treaty of Versailles, 
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CITY AND GUILDS EXAMINATIONS PROGRAMME. 


Fuvt information with regard to the examinations next year in 
connection with the Department of Technology of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute is to be found in the programme for 
the session 1920-21 which has just been issued [at the price of 
2s. 6d. net] by John Murray, of Albemarle Street, W. 

In setting-out the names of the members of the various Advi- 
sory Committees, mention is made of the fact that the Institute 
are also able to avail themselves of the advice of (among others) 
the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Tue usual 
lengthy list of Honorary Consultative Examiners includes the 
name of Mr. Charles Hunt, in connection with gas manufacture; 
while the Acting Examiners for subjects in which “ JourNaL ” 
readers are interested are: Coke and Bye-Products Manufacture, 
Mr. D. V. Hollingworth; Coal-Tar Distillation and Crude Inter- 
mediate Products, Mr. W. H. Coleman; Intermediate Products 
for Dyes and Colouring Matters, Dr. J.C. Cain ; Gas Engineering, 
Mr. S. Tagg; Gas Supply, Mr. H. Kendrick; Gas-Fitting, Mr. 
R. J. Rogers; and Heating and Ventilating Engineering, Mr. 
A. H. Barker. 

It has to be noted that the Institute have agreed with the 
Board of Education upon a scheme, applying only to England 
and Wales, whereby the examinations in technology in grades 
lower than the final examinations are, with certain exceptions 
(which do not apply to the examinations just named), no longer 
held; and in 1921, therefore, the Final Examinations only will 
take place ; and candidates in England and Wales need not have 
passed in a lower grade. The following are the dates of the 
different examinations: Coke and Bye-Products Manufacture, 
Wednesday, April 27; Coal Tar Distillation and Crude Intermediate 
Products (written) Thursday, April 28, (practical) Saturday, 
April 30; Intermediate Products for Dyes and Colouring Matters 
(written) Thursday, April 28, (practical) Saturday, April 30; Gas 
Engineering, Saturday, April 23; Gas Supply, Saturday, May 7; 
Gas Fitting (written) Monday, April 25, (practical) Saturday, 
April 30; and Heating and Ventilating Engineering, Wednesday, 
April 27. The syllabuses are to be found in the programme, 
together with a list of text-books and works of reference relating 
to the different subjects of examination. The examination fees 
have been increased; that for the Final Examination being now 
in general 6s. 

Included in the list of special prizes, the Society of British Gas 
Industries offer £5 5s. and £2 2s. to the first and second candi- 
dates respectively at the Final Examinations in Gas Engineering, 
Gas Supply, and Gas Fitting, provided that such candidates are 
eligible under the rules. Similarly, the Coke-Oven Managers’ 
Association offer prizes of £3 3s. and silver medal, £2 2s. and 
bronze medal, and £1 ts. to the first, second, and third candidates 
respectively at the Final Examination in Coke and Bye-Products 
Manufacture. A series of prizes for their special subject is also 





offered by the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. - 
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PROBLEMS OF DOMESTIC HEATING. 


The Efficiency of the Coal Fire. 


On behalf of the Fuel Research Board of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, there has been issued by His 


Majesty’s Stationery Office, at the price of 4s. net, a lengthy re- 
port setting forth the results of a research on the coal-fire, made 
by Dr. Margaret White Fishenden (late Beyer Fellow of the 
University of Manchester), for the Manchester Corporation Air- 
Pollution Advisory Board. In 1917-18 grants were made to this 
Board by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
in connection with inquiries being conducted by Dr. Fishenden 
on some of the various problems of domestic heating; and Sir 
George Beilby says, in a note prefacing this report, that the in- 
vestigation into the efficiency of open fires has yielded a collec- 
tion of carefully ascertained data, from which it is believed that 
a departure can be made in dealing with the whole question of 
the use of smokeless solid fuel in domestic fires. He emphasizes 
the important character of the work done, particulars of which 
are published as a special report in the hope that in this way the 
investigation will receive the wide publicity it deserves. 

There is beyond this an introduction by Mr. E. D. Simon, B.A., 
M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E. (the Chairman of the Manchester 
Air-Pollution Advisory Board), who explains the methods of test 
adopted, and says that, though it is difficult to arrive at a satis- 
factory definition of the efficiency of a coal-fire, it is clear that 
the efficiency is much greater than has been generally assumed. 
Inasmuch as for practical purposes the most important point 
is undoubtedly the amount of heat radiated into the room, 
the principal experimental work has been to first of all perfect a 
system for the measuring of this heat, and subsequently testing 
it under varying conditions. A number of coal-grates have been 
tested, including what are supposed to be the best and the worst 
types; and working with ordinary bituminous coal, the radiant 
efficiency is found to be in all cases between 20 and 24 p.ct. It 
has been proved that the supposed great variation in radiant 
efficiency between different grates does not exist. Experiments 
show that there is a great difference in the radiant efficiency 

















obtained from wet and from dry coke respectively ; and this is 
suggested as a “ promising field of research and reform.” The 
radiant efficiency of low-temperature carbonization cokes aver- 
aged from 30 to 33 p.ct. in a grate giving a radiant efficiency with 
coal of 25 p.ct. This increased efficiency it has not as yet been 
ossible to explain; but Mr. Simon remarks that it “ confirms the 
fact, accepted by all smoke abatement reformers, that it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that a fuel of this nature should be put on the 
market at a reasonable price.” Tests have been made of several 
of the preparations widely advertised as doubling the value of a 
ton of coal. They consist generally of common salt, with a small 
percentage of other chemicals added; and in every case it has 
been found, as was to be expected, that they had no effect what- 
ever on the quantity of heat given out to the room from a given 
weight of coal. The question of draught offers probably the most 
important field for the saving of coal in domestic grates. 

As to future work, Mr. Simon says that, while it is desirable 
for the coal-fire to be largely replaced by central heating, gas- 
fires, and electric heaters, it is certain that very large numbers 
of coal-fires will continue to be used. It is accordingly of urgent 
importance that the conditions of efficiency for the coal-fire 
should be further investigated. The work already done by Dr. 
Fishenden indicates that practical results are most likely to 
be found in two directions: (1) By the development of a practical 
method of making some form of semi-coked coal at a reasonable 
price; and (2) by a further study of the whole question of draught 
in connection with coal-fires. The work is therefore being con- 
tinued with special reference to these points. — 

Dr. Fishenden explains her investigations with great complete- 
ness, by the aid of a large number of diagrams ; but, so far as they 
are of particular interest to “ JourNaL ” readers, the main points 
of the conclusions arrived at will be found in the report of the 
evidence which she gave before the Departmental Committee 
on Smoke Abatement, as appearing in our issue of March 30 last 
[p. 758]. It is therefore unnecessary to refer to them again in 
detail. Occasion may, however, be taken to reproduce the final 
paragraph of Dr. Fishenden’s summary of her investigations, 
which is in the following terms: : 


It is particularly of importance, in view of the proposed erection of 
large numbers of small houses in the immediate future, that attention 
should be directed to such essentials of grate and flue construction. 
In their selection of heating ‘apparatus, it must be clearly borne in 
mind that householders will, almost without exception, be guided by 
considerations of financial economy. The foregoing experimental 
work has shown that the aggregate efficiency of the coal-fire in heating 
the room in which it is placed is generally at least 30 p.ct., even for 
grates of supposedly inferior design. That of the better modern gas- 
fires is known to be in the neighbourhood of 60 p.ct. ; while the effi- 
ciency of electric fires, in which there is no flue egress of heat, may be 
taken as 100 p.ct. Adopting these values, it can readily be calculated 
that, with coal at 45s. per ton, gas at 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and electric 
power at 1d. per unit, the cost of a coal-fire for continuous heating is 
only about one-third that of a good gas-fire, and one-fifth that of an 
electric fire of equal heating capacity. These relative heating costs, of 
course, vary directly with the prices of the fuels or power; but on any 
scales likely to be met with, solid fuel for continuous heating holds a 
decided economic advantage over gas, and a more marked advantage 
over electricity. In these circumstances, therefore, it follows that, 
regardless of the greater cleanliness of gas or electric fires and (owing 
to the fact that they can be turned on or off at will) their special suit- 
ability for heating rooms which are used for short periods only, the 
householder, guided by considerations of initial cost, will in the vast 
majority of cases continue to use coal-fires until either legislation for- 
bids him to do so or the prices of gas and electricity are substantially 
reduced. The importance of securing the greatest possible economy 
in the burning of solid fuel in ordinary open grates is thus indicated. 


To the report there is an appendix which gives an account of the 
work hitherto carried out in relation both to gas-fires and open 
fireplaces. 








Effects of Gasoline Removal on Heating Value of Natural Gas. 
—This question is dealt with by Mr. Donald B. Dow in Technical 
Paper No. 253 of the United States Bureau of Mines. He points 
out that it is a matter in which the public in general and legisla- 
tive bodies and public utilities commissions have long taken part ; 
but notwithstanding the several sources of information available, 
the general understanding in regard to it remains unsettled. In 
the hope that the uncertainty may be removed, the Bureau of 
Mines has made a comprehensive investigation of the problem 
through its petroleum station at Bartlesville, Oklahama. The 
natural gas examined included gas being treated at gasoline plants 
in many different fields—not only “dry” gas treated by absorp- 
tion, but also rich “ casing-head” gas treated in order that definite 
information might be available as to the effect of recovering gaso- 
line from natural gas of varying richness and from different locali- 
ties. In general, the decrease in the heating value of natural gas 
through the removal of the gasoline vapour is over-estimated. 
The loss in the B.Th.U. value of the “dry gas” ordinarily sup- 
plied to the domestic consumer was found to be about z p.ct. 
after the gasoline vapour had been removed; but for “ casing- 
head” gas, which rarely reaches the domestic consumer, the per- 
centage loss is larger. As the gasoline vapour in natural gas is 
usually accompanied by proportionate amounts of other consti- 
tuents of high heating value, a high gasoline content usually indi- 
cates a gas of high heating value even after the gasoline has been 
removed. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FUEL ECONOMY 
: COMMITTEE. 


Third Report. - 


At last week’s meeting in Cardiff of the British Association, 
the Fuel Economy Committee presented their third report; the 
two previous ones having been submitted in 1916 and i919. 
Prof. W. A. Bone is Chairman of the Committee; Mr. H. James 
Yates, Vice-Chairman; and Mr. Robert Mond, Secretary. The 
Committee were appointed for the investigation of fuel economy, 
the utilization of coal, and smoke prevention; and a number of 
Societies and Institutions are represented [see “ JourNAL” for 
Sept. 16, 1919, p. 617]. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Committee have held altogether six meetings since their 
re-appointment last year, and are investigating (inter alia) the 
following matters : 

(a) The present official methods of arriving at coal mining 
statistics (¢.g., outputs of coal, &c.) in this and other coal- 
producing countries. 

(b) The effect of the war upon the British coal export trade. 

(c) The chemical constitution of coal. 

(d) The low-temperature carbonization of coal. 

(ec) The thermal efficiencies at present attainable (i) in the car- 
bonization and gasification of coal by various systems, 
(ii) in domestic fires and heating appliances, (iii) in metal- 
lurgical and other furnaces, (iv) in steam raising and power 
production, and (v) in regard to the generation of electric 
power in public stations. 

(f) Sources of supply of liquid fuels. 

Although the Committee have made satisfactory progress with 

their inquiries in certain directions during the past year, both 
time and opportunity have been wanting for completing them. 


Committee hope to report more fully on the above matters to the 
Edinburgh meeting next year. 


CoaL-MINING STATISTICS. 


The attention of the Committee having been drawn by Prof. 
Henry Louis to the fact that, owing to considerable variations in 
the modes of arriving at the official data concerning coal outputs, 
&c., periodically published by Government Departments in the 
various coal-producing countries, it is impossible to regard them 
as being properly comparable, the Committee requested him to 
prepare a memorandum on the subject. This he subsequently 
did; and, having regard to the great importance of the matter, 
the Committee decided to publish the memorandum in extenso 
{and it appears as an appendix to the report], in the hope that it 
may lead to the desired reform being effected. In particular, the 
Committee endorse Prof. Louis’ view concerning the importance 
of summoning an International Conference for determining the 
precise manner in which mineral statistics of all kinds shall be 
collected, tabulated, and finally issued to the public. 


Coat OuTPUTS AND AVERAGE PITHEAD PRICEs IN 1919. 


According to information kindly furnished to the Committee 
by the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, the total 
output of coal in the United Kingdom during the year 1919 has 
been provisionally estimated at 229,668,000 tons, and the total 
output per person employed (below and above ground) in the 
mines at 197'5 tons. 

Owing to abnormal circumstances during the period of coal 
control, it is difficult to give strictly comparable figures for the 
average pithead prices of coal in the years immediately preceding 
and following (respectively) the war. According to official esti- 
matés supplied by the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, the pithead prices per ton of coal raised in 1913, and in 
July, 1919, respectively, were approximately as follows: 


Average for 1913. On July 16, 191}. 
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In the report recently made to the Prime Minister by Messrs. 
Alfred Tongue & Co., Chartered Accountants, of Manchester 
and Glasgow, and presented to Parliament by command of His 
Majesty, it was estimated that the average cost per ton of coal 
raised in British mines during the year ending March 31, 1920, 
was as follows: 





It would thus appear that the pithead cost of coal has been 
nearly trebled as the result of the war. 


Coat Export STarIsTICs. 


The Statistical Department of the Board of Trade have also 
placed at the disposal of the Committee detailed information 
concerning the amounts of coal exported from the principal ports 
of the kingdom to British possessions and to foreign countries, 
during each of the years 1913-19 inclusive. In view of the 
importance of such statistics, the Committee have decided to 
publish them [and they appear as an appendix to the report]. 
The Committee are also collecting information as to average 
prices obtained at the principal ports for the coal exported during 
each of the years in question. In the light of such statistics, the 
Committee hope next year to be able to review the question of 
the effect of the war upon the coal export trade. 


CHEMISTRY OF COAL. 


During the year considerable progress has been made with the 
researches on the chemistry of coal, under the direction of Prof. 
Bone, at the Fuel Laboratories at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, further details of which will shortly be published. 
The Committee have also followed with close attention the work 
recently published (a) by Drs. Marie Stopes, R. V. Wheeler, and 
Rudolph Lessing upon the four macroscopically distinguishable 
portions of banded bituminous coal and their _ eer behaviour 
on carbonization and oxidation, by Mr. S. R. Illingworth at the 
Treforest School of Mines, and by Mr. F. S. Sinnatt and collabo- 
rators of the Lancashire-Cheshire Coal Research Association... 


FuTurE STANDARDS OF GAs SUPPLIES, 


Since they reported their views on the above subject to the 
Bournemouth meeting of the Association last year, the Committee 
have followed up the matter; and on Feb. 2 last a deputation, 
consisting of the Chairman, Sir Robert Hadfield, Messrs. W. H. 
Patchell and H. James Yates, waited upon the then President of 
the Board of Trade (the Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, K.C.B.), 
to lay before him the views of the Committee upon the subject, 
with special reference to impending legislation. 

The Committee, after briefly recounting what transpired when 
the deputation were received—see “ JourNAL” for Feb. ro last, 
p. 320—outline the proposals contained in the Gas Regulation Bill 
subsequently introduced. They then proceed: 

During the passage of the Bill through its Committee stage 
in the House of Commons, the important sub-section limiting the 
amount of incombustible constituents permissible in gas was 
deleted, on the understanding that, subsequent to the passing of 
the Act, the matter shall be made the subject of an official 
inquiry by the Board of Trade. The effect of this amendment is, 
therefore, to put the question of “ inerts ” into the same category 
as that of carbon monoxide; and the whole matter now stands 
as follows: 


The Board of Trade shall, as soon as may be after the passing 
of this Act, cause inquiries to be held into the question 
whether it is necessary or desirable to prescribe any limita- 
tions of the proportion of carbon monoxide which may be 
supplied in gas used for domestic purposes, and into the 
question whether it is necessary ‘or desirable to prescribe 
any limitations of the proportion of incombustible consti- 
tuents which may be supplied in gas so used, and may, if 
on any such inquiry it appears desirable, make one or more 
Special Orders under this Act prescribing the permissible 
proportion in either case ; and any such Special Order may 
have effect either generally or as regards particular classes 
of undertakings, and the provisions of the Special Order 
shall have effect as if they were enacted in this section. 

When such official inquiries are instituted by the Board of 

Trade, this Committee will hope to be given an opportunity of 
again presenting their views upon the matters concerned. 


ALCOHOL FROM COKE-OVEN GAs. 


During the past year a notable development has been made 
in connection with the technology of bye-product recovery from 
coal, as the result of Mr. E. Bury’s successful experimental trials, 
in conjunction with Mr. O. Ollander, at the Skinningrove Iron- 
Works, upon the absorption of ethylene from debenzolized coke- 
oven gas and its conversion into ethyl alcohol. These trials 
have demonstrated the possibility of obtaining on a large scale 
16 gallons of absolute alcohol per ton of the ane ey Durham 
coal carbonized. Assuming a similar yield from the 15 million 
tons (or thereabouts) of coal now annually carbonized in British 
bye-product coke-ovens, it is claimed to be possible to obtain from 
coke-works 95 p.ct. of industrial alcohol in quantities equivalent 
to about 24 million gallons per annum of the absolute spirit. 

Though a full account of the investigation has already been 
given by Messrs. Bury and Ollander in a paper before the Cleve- 
land Institution of Engineers in December last*, the Committee, 
while not expressing any opinion as to the commercial prospects 
of the process, consider that the technical importance of it is 
such as to warrant attention being drawn in this report to some 
of its salient features (see Appendix). 


The Committee recommend that they be re-appointed to con- 
tinue their investigations with a grant of £35. 
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APPENDIX. 


Memorandum upon the Skinningrove Process for the Production of 
Alcohol from Coke-Oven Gas. 


The following is a brief outline of the process devised by 
Messrs. Bury and Ollander for removing ethylene from deben- 
zolized coke-oven gas and its conversion into ethyl alcohol. 

The average amount of olefines present in a debenzolized gas 
from a typical Durham coking coal is usually between 2’o°and 
2'5 p.ct. They consist chiefly of ethylene with small quantities of 
propylene and possibly other higher members of the series. 

The process for their removal from the gas is based upon the 
well-known fact that ethylene is absorbed by concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, fotming ethyl hydrogen sulphate, which may be sub- 
sequently hydrolyzed by diluting the acid with water, yielding 
ethyl alcohol and sulphuric acid. The sequence of the reactions 
concerned may be represented by the following equations : 


C,H 
(2) CsHy + HsSO, = so 


C.H, 
(b) 5! + H,O = C,H,OH + H:SO, 


The problem perme to the investigators was not only the 
determination of the conditions under which 2 p.ct. of ethylene in 
an industrial gas can be rapidly absorbed by concentrated sul- 
phuric acid so as to produce ethyl hydrogen sulphate exclusively, 
but also how much smaller quantities of higher olefines contained 
in the gas can be removed from it prior to the desired absorption 
of ethylene. 

Laboratory experiments proved (i) that, although the absorption 
of ethylene by concentrated sulphuric acid proceeds far too slowly 
at ordinary temperatures, yet between 60° and 80° C., the time of 
contact required between the acid and coke-oven gas, in order to 
ensure the absorption of 70 p.ct. of its total ethylene content, need 
be no more than 2} minutes; and (ii) that under such conditions 
the only product formed is ethyl hydrogen sulphate. Ontheother 
hand, if the temperature be allowed to exceed 80° C., some de- 
composition occurs, and ethyl ether is produced. The successful 
operation of such an absorption process on a large scale pre- 
supposes the elimination from the crude gas of tars, ammonia, 
naphthalene, and benzol hydrocarbons in the order named. At 
the Skinningrove works, the Otto direct process is employed for 
this purpose. 

The next step consists in the successive elimination from the 
cooled and debenzolized gas of (a) sulphuretted hydrogen, and (5) 
higher olefines than ethylene, together with most of its water 
vapour content. For the elimination of the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, it is proposed to make use of the well-known reaction between 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur dioxide gases: 


2H2S + SO, = 2H,0 + 3S. 


The advantage of such a procedure is that it would not only dis- 
pense with the necessity of employing iron oxide purifiers (except, 
perhaps, as a final precaution), but it would also enable the small 
amount of sulphur dioxide arising from the reduction of the hot 
strong sulphuric acid during the later ethylene absorption pro- 
cess to be utilized. 

Propylene and other higher olefines are next removed by scrub- 
bing the gas with an 80 p.ct. sulphuric acid at the ordinary tem- 
perature in a tower on the counter-current principle, which also 
effects the removal of about 97 p.ct. of its water vapour content. 
The resulting cooled and dried gas is then passed through a“ heat 
exchanger,” situated so near the ovens that its temperature can 
be raised to between 60° and 80° C. at the expense of some of the 
sensible heat in the hot crude gas leaving the ovens. The strong 
acid (95 p.ct.) used for the absorption is also pre-heated to the 
same temperature. The scrubbing process for the removal of 
ethylene is carried out on the counter-current principle; and the 
time of contact between the pre-heated gas and the acid is 2} 
minutes, which is sufficient to effect the absorption of 70 p.ct. of 

_ the total ethylene present. The acid can be used until it has ab- 
sorbed up to 5 p.ct. of its weight of ethylene, with formation of a 
corresponding quantity of ethyl hydrogen sulphate. 

The strong acid from the ethylene absorption towers containing 
the ethyl hydrogen sulphate is next taken to a special form of 
distilling column, where it meets a current of steam which dilutes 
the acid to about 75 per cent. strength and simultaneously 
hydrolyzes the ethyl hydrogen sulphate, forming ethyl alcohol 
and sulphuric acid. The heat produced during the dilution is 
sufficient to raise the temperature of the dilute acid to between 
go® and 100° C., under which conditions the resulting alcohol 
distils over and is subsequently condensed, finally leaving the 
plant as a 95 p.ct. alcohol. 

The dilute acid is finally pumped to the top of a Gaillard con- 
centration tower, where it is concentrated to 95 p.ct. strength, 
which is then used over again for the absorption of ethylene. 
Any small quantity of sulphurous acid formed by the reducing 
action of the gases upon acids in the absorption tower is, during 
the dilution process, decomposed, and the resulting sulphur di- 
oxide is (as aforesaid) utilized for the elimination of sulphuretted 
hydrogen from the debenzolized gas. 

_ From figures given in Messrs. Bury and Ollander’s paper (loc. 
cit.), the composition of the debenzolized gas from a Durham 









coking coal, before and after the removal of the greater part of 
its ethylene content in the manner proposed, is as follows: 








Before. After. 
Carbon dioxide .. =... » 2'0 ee 2°08 
Carbon monoxide .... . 5°4 ee 5°61 
Ethylene,&. . . + + « » 2'0 oe 0°62 
eg 6 sp 8! ts 25°0 25°96 
EipGromem fs) So OS 50'°0 es 51°91 
Nitrogen and water vapour, &c, . 15°6 13°82 

100°O 100°0 

Before. After. 
NN 6a gods tui, oot ees 467°8 458°9 
Net . 412'2 402'°8 


(Signed) W. A. Bone. 


Prof. W. H. Bone, in introducing the report, referred to the 
establishment of the Committee in 1915, at the Newcastle meet- 
ing. Although we were approaching a coal crisis, which might 
have very far-reaching effects, the Committee were not concerned 
with what might be called the political aspect of the situation, 
although the figures which had been collected in the report would 
have a bearing upon the question now in dispute. Having out- 
lined the contents of the report, he said that it was hoped at the 
Edinburgh meeting next year to present a fuller report upon all 
the matters touched upon in the present report, and especially 
with regard to the methods of arriving at the data concerning 
coal outputs, &c. It was really important to arrive at accurate 
conclusions regarding output, which were strictly comparable; 
and it was with this in view that the Committee had asked Prof. 
Louis to prepare the memorandum given in the appendix. 

An important matter with which the Committee had been con- 
cerned during the year—and he wished now to refer to it at some 
length, because it was a question which would be decided for 
weal or woe before the Committee’s next report was issued— 
was the question of the future standards of gas supplies in this 
country. They were all aware that during the war a great change 
took place in the quality of gas supplied throughout the country, 
compared with pre-war standards. In 1913 the ctandard of gas 
supply throughout the country, expressed in terms of calorific 
value, ranged between 540 B.Th.U.(one of the larger London 
companies) and 620 B.Th.U. gross. War conditions made it 
imperative to reduce this quality. During the war, however, the 
question was raised as to whether or not gas undertakings should 
not be allowed greater liberty than they had had in the past 
to decide the quality of gas which they might distribute. The 
position was this. In early days, straight coal gas was generated 
and distributed. In the early eighties, however, the practice of 
generating water gas by the action of steam upon the resultant 
coke after the carbonization of coal, began to come in, and since 
the eighties some of the gas undertakings had been in the habit 
of mixing a certain proportion of water gas with the straight coal 
gas. They were limited in the proportion by two considerations. 
First, there was the fact that in the old days there was an illu- 
minating power standard. Therefore, if they mixed too great a 
proportion of water gas, it was necessary to enrich the resultant 
gas by cracking oils, and making carburetted water gas; and it 
did not pay to enrich water gas too much. Secondly, there were 
various economical factors which he had not time to specify, 
which militated against the introduction of water gas into public 
gas supplies. Therefore, before the war he did not suppose that 
any gas undertaking was supplying water gas except in strictly 
limited proportions, while in many cases the whole supply was 
straight coal gas. It was now claimed by the gas industry—and 
he made this statement without any comment—that gas could be 
cheapened (or rather that the thermal units supplied in the gas 
could be cheapened), if they were allowed to go in for complete 
gasification of the coal—z.c., they would start by carbonizing part 
of the coal and then convert the coke, or a very large propor- 
tion of it, into water gas, mixing the two gas supplies, and distri- 
buting a mixed water and coal gas. The Committee had cal- 
culated that if such a mixture were to be made and distributed— 
gasifying the whole of the coke—the gas might contain between 
273 and 30 p.ct. of carbonic oxide. And there was another fea- 
ture about such a supply. Ordinary coal gas contained about 
30 p.ct. of methane; while water gas contained only about } p.ct. 
Thus the methane in the mixture would be low, and the carbonic 
oxide high, because the water gas contained 43 p.ct. of carbonic 
oxide and coal gas only about 7} p.ct. The Fuel Research Board 
at a very early stage of its existence took up this question; and 
the recommendations of the Board, which were set out in the last 
<r of the Fuel Economy Committee were that gas should be 
sold on the basis of heating value and not per 1ooo c.ft. It was 
also recommended that a “ therm ”—representing 100,000 B.Th.U. 
—should be the standard of charge, and a price fixed per therm 
in the case of each undertaking. This would mean that the con- 

sumer would pay only for the heat units supplied; and with this 
conclusion the British Association Committee agreed. Then the 
Board recommended that a limit should be placed upon the inert 
constituents ; and it was proposed by them that a limit of 12 p.ct. 
should be imposed. With this the Committee also agreed. It 
was further recommended by the Board that the sulphur or the 
cyanogen compounds should be more completely removed from 
the gas, and that there should be a minimum pressure of 
2 in. of water on the consumer’s side of the meter. There were 





other recommendations; but these were the important ones with 
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which he was nowconcerned. He would, therefore, stick to them, 
and show what the sequel had been. The question of pressure 
was of greater importance than was often considered. With the 
2 in. on the consumer’s side of the meter the Committee agreed ; 
but he would also point out that it was very important to keep a 
uniform pressure. This, however, was a matter with which the 
Fuel Research Board report did not deal; but they did not want 
to be always adjusting burners to suit varying pressures, and this 
was a matter which should be bornein mind. With regard tothe 
removal of impurities, the Committee had working with them Mr. 
E. V. Evans, of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, who had 
succeeded in removing not only the sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
crude gas, but also the carbon bisulphide; and the gas supplied 
by the Company had a very low sulphur content—only 8 grains 
per 100 c.ft. -He understood that the Company anticipated in the 
near future removing all the sulphur compounds, and that it would 
be economically possible to distribute a gas free from all such 
impurities. This would be a great achievement; and the Com- 
mittee were glad to know that the Fuel Research Board had, in 
their report, expressed the view that there should bea more com- 
plete removal of sulphur and cyanogen compounds. 

The next point—there was a point of difference between the 
Committee ard the Fuel Research Board—was that the Board 
said they might provisionally accept the proposition that so long 
as the thermal units were in the gas, it did not matter in what 
chemical form the thermal units were contained—i.c., they en- 
dorsed a phrase which had become current in the gas industry, 
that “one B.Th.U. was as good as another.” The Committee, 
however, on chemical grounds, very strongly dissented from this 
view. They believed that if the results of the last twenty or 
thirty years’ work on the combustion of gases were considered at 
all—and apparently the Fuel Research Board had not considered 
the evidence—it was quite absurd to claim that the chemical 
composition of the gas was of no importance; and the British 
Association Committee believed that some regard must be paid 
to chemical composition. The Committee had, therefore, re- 
ferred to the fact that water gas contained a large percentage 
of carbonic oxide, which was poisonous; and they had recom- 
mended that gas undertakings should not be allowed to distribute 
gas containing more than 20 p.ct. of carbonic oxide. Also, 
having regard to certain properties of a methane and air mixture, 
the Committee thought a minimum content of methane was most 
desirable; and this was put at 20 p.ct. He considered that these 
limits were very reasonable, and a very desirable and necessary 
limitation from the point of view of the public interest. 

The gas industry, however, was claiming to be free, and above 
all restrictions ; and here the British Association Committee could 
not agree. This matter had progressed considerably during the 
year; and he would like to point out what the Committee had done ; 
and the line they had taken. The Fuel Research Board issued a 
further report in November last, in which, as the result of con- 
ferences with representatives of the gas undertakings and con- 
sumers—he was not quite sure who represented the consumers— 
they made some alterations in the direction of giving gas under- 
takings still greater freedom. They altered the 2 in. pressure on 
the consumer’s side to 2 in. on the mains, which made a consider- 
able difference. Then the Board had previously recommended 
that 12 p.ct. of inerts should be the maximum; but now they were 
prepared, on account of the state of the retorts at the end of the 
war, to say that it might be 20 p.ct. for two years, then 18 p.ct., 
and finally it should be reduced to 18 p.ct. The Board did not 
seem to have pursued any further the recommendation with regard 
to sulphur and cyanogen purification. They left it as a pious ex- 
pression of opinion in the first report, and seemed to have dropped 
it since. Moreover, the Board had paid no attention whatever to 
the recommendations of the British Association Committee with 
regard to carbonic oxide or methane. As a result of the second 
report of the Fuel Research Board, the British Association Com- 
mittee appointed a deputation; and on Feb. 2 this year their views 
were laid before the then President of the Board of Trade, Sir Auck- 
land Geddes. Great stress was laid by the deputation upon the 
carbonic oxide and methane questions. The Committee were 
prepared to give way on the question of pressure and the percent- 
age of inerts. The President of the Board of Trade received the 
views of the deputation sympathetically; and he (Prof. Bone) had 
reason to know that Sir Auckland Geddes was impressed with the 
physiological side of the question of carbonic oxide and the danger 
of cyanogen. Possibly, therefore, if he had remained at the head 
of the Board of Trade he might also have agreed on the carbonic 
oxide question. The Gas Regulation Bill was introduced in May 

by Sir Robert Horne; and the effect of it was to give legislative 
sanction to the latter recommendations made by the Fuel Re- 
search Board. 

In regard to carbonic oxide and inerts a very curious position 
had arisen. In the Gas Regulation Bill as presented, the ques- 
tion of carbonic oxide was left over for subsequent inquiry—the 
stipulation being that as soon as may be after the passing of the 
Act the Board of Trade shall cause an inquiry to be held into the 
— whether it was necessary or desirable to prescribe a 

mitation in the proportion of carbonic oxide which might be 
supplied in the gas used for domestic purposes. If after such an 
inquiry it was held to be desirable to limit the proportions, then 
the Board of Trade could make Orders to that effect. During the 
passing of the Bill through Committee in the House of Commons, 
however, the question of inerts was eliminated from the Bill, and 
the stipulation as to inerts was referred to inquiry in the same 











way as the proportion of carbonic oxide. Therefore, as the Bill 
now stood, it simply provided for a pressure of 2 in. in the main, 
which, in the view of the British Association Committee, was not 
necessarily sufficient. It also dealt with the manner in which the 
gas should be paid for—viz., by heat units. He did not think 
this was at all a satisfactory position from the public point of 
view; and the British Association Committee certainly hoped, 
when the proposed inquiry was held, to have an opportunity 
of appearing at the inquiry and impressing the importance of the 
limitation of carbonic oxide and the question of inerts upon the 
tribunal. He mentioned this because he regarded it as of very 
great importance that the public should see that its interests were 
conserved when the inquiry came on. The public interest was 
so very apt to be lost sight of, or the public did not know these 
things were transpiring. Therefore, little effort was made to con- 
serve the public interest ; and the Committee hoped to do all that 
they could to present this aspect of the thing before the inquiry 
when it was held. He felt that the Committee’s existence would 
be justified if it did nothing else than look after the public at the 
inquiry. Professor Bone concluded with a reference to Appendix 
III., dealing with the production of alcohol from coke-oven gas. 


In the course of the discussion on the report, 


Mr. Cosmo Jouns said he was in agreement with Prof. Bone 
on the question of the chemical composition of gas. In fur- 
naces, for instance, it was of the utmost importance that certain 
chemical limits should be followed. It might be that when 
burning gas in mantles another composition might be permitted. 
Certainly a limitation was desirable in the case of gas used for 
industrial purposes. He looked forward to the fuller report of 
the Committee next year; and he would like to ask for informa- 
tion as to the possibilities of suspending fine coal in oil. Great 
success had been claimed in America with this; and it was par- 
ticularly important to the anthracite area of South Wales, where 
large quantities of fine anthracite coal had accumulated which 
was very high in fixed carbon. These accumulations were near 
the spot where the Anglo Persian Oil Company were erecting 
their huge refineries; and it seemed a place where the study of 
colloidal fuel might be taken up. The whole secret appeared to 
be in the use of some substance which would keep the fine coal 
in suspension for a long period. 

Mr. A. J. Carter emphasized the necessity for retaining a 
control on gas undertakings with regard to impurities. He had 
recently had a slight leak at his works, and the smell emitted was 
abominable. 

Dr. EpGar STANSFIELD said that, coming from Canada, he was 
extremely interested in hearing the account of the work of the 
British Association Fuel Economy Committee. In Canada, they 
were working on similar lines and similar problems, although on 
a very small scale. The problems there were as big as they were 
in Great Britain; but, unfortunately, there were few workers 
to take them up. The Canadian Government were dealing with 
the problem of fuel economy, and, in conjunction with the pro- 
vincial Governments, were tackling the question of the utilization 
of lignites. A big plant was being erected in Southern Saskat- 
chewan for the low-temperature carbonization and briquetting of 
lignites ; while a Peat Committee were working on a large scale. 
With regard to colloidal fuel, he had had the pleasure of meeting 
the inventor of this process and talking the matter over with him. 
It was an exceedingly interesting subject. One of his assistants 
had done a lot of work on the suspension of carbonized lignite 
in oil, and had found it quite an easy thing to do. The possi- 
bilities of the process were very great. Another point which 
appealed to him was that, as the purity of gas was improved, so 
the danger from carbon dioxide was increased, because with an 
impure coal gas the risk of danger from a leak was reduced, as it 
was immediately noticeable. 

Mr. S. R. ILt1nGwortH said that when the Committee were 
dealing with the question of export trade, he hoped they would 
use every endeavour to classify coals into particular species, as 
far as possible. Unfortunately, the official statistics to-day placed 
anything from black half.bricks to anthracite under the heading 
“coal.” He thought there ought to be a special survey which 
would classify coal into the four classes of bituminous coal, upon 
which the stability of our engineering, metallurgical, and chemical 
industries depended. In South Wales, they were in the habit of 
selling coal upon no other basis than how much they could get for 
it. Moreover, they were sending abroad coking coals of infinite 
value to this country, very often when they were asked to send 
steam coal. It was therefore essential to differentiate between the 
different types of coal for export, and pay emphatic regard to the 
coking coals; otherwise the whole of our iron and steel industries 
would shortly be badly pressed for a supply of fuel for use in their 
blast-furnaces and bye-products for the chemical industry. 

Sir RoBErT ROBERTSON said he was greatly interested in the 
work being done with regard to the production of alcohol at the 
Skinningrove Iron-Works. He could only trust that the quantity 
of alcohol hoped for from these works, which was about one- 
tenth of the total used in this country at the present time, would 
materialize. He presumed the greater proportion of ethylene 
in the Durham coal had been taken into account in the estimate 
of alcohol from the Skinningrove works, or had Prof. Bone 
presumed a uniformity of ethylene in all coals? The quantity in 
the South Wales coals was much less than in Durham coal, 

Prof. Boner safd that allowance had been made for this. The 
amount of ethylene in some of the Yorkshire coals was even 
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greater than in the Durham coal, although in South Wales it was 
rather small. 

Sir Ropert Ropertson said that great difficulty existed in 
applying the process to small gas-works. He hoped, now that 
the process had been taken up by the coke-oven industry, that the 
larger gas-works would start upon it, because he noticed that the 
volumetric output was not affected by the removal of the ethy- 
lene. With regard to the quantity of inerts allowed in coal gas 
for general distribution, would there be a great difference in the 
poisoning effect of 30 and 20 p.ct. of CO,? 

Dr. LANDER said that although he was an official of the Fuel 
Research Board, he wished to make it clear that he was speaking 
in his personal and private capacity. Prof. Bone had referred to 
the question of who represented the consumers at the conference 
he had mentioned. The consumers were represented by chemists 
and technical people from the large steel works, railway com- 
panies, &c., and also from the Consumers Associations—he be- 
lieved there was only one for the whole of the country, which had 
been a very active body and assisted greatly during the war in 
bringing this matter to a head. With regard to the composition 
of gas, the Board came to the conclusion, after hearing very emi- 
nent medical evidence, that their final recommendations were a 
fair compromise. During the conference, the Board gave way on 
certain points. If they did not compromise in these matters, 
nothing would ever be done. In some ways, perhaps, it was a 
little unfortunate that the matter had been re-opened. Prof. 
Bone had implied that gas consumers were a little difficult to 
represent. There were only very few people who took an active 
interest in this matter from the point of view of the consumer, and 
there was always some danger of the large vested interests gain- 
ing something because of the lack of representation of the con- 
sumer. He would like to make one or two remarks on the general 
question of fuel economy, upon which the Board in their report 
had laid very great stress—viz., the immediate need for proper 
fuel control in large industrial works. They all knew how plants, 
otherwise well designed, very frequently greatly deteriorated 
through there not being a proper person to look after them. 
Speaking from his experience of the trade he was connected with 
before he joined the Fuel Research Board—viz., the textile ma- 
chinery trade—weaving machinery was notoriously inefficient if 
not well looked after, and there were many cases in which the 
bulk of the heat units in the fuel went into the shed and were not 
made use of by the machinery. This, in turn, created difficulties, 
such as the great heat in the sheds, and soon. This was only a 
small branch of the subject; but he mentioned it as showing the 
problems which had to be dealt with. 

The PrEsIDENT (Prof. Heycock) said he had been struck by the 
remark of Prof. Bone that the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
proposed to remove the whole of the sulphur from their gas, and 
that at present the amount was only 8 grains per’100 c.ft. 

Prof. Bone said the Company were using the nickel process. 
By the old lime process, the quantity was about 12 grains. 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks to Prof. Bone, 
said he thought the gas companies of the country were sometimes 
rather harshly treated. They had done a great deal of good work 
in the country; but they were harried at the present time by all 
kinds of regulations. During the war they were told they must 
scrub the gas, but they did not want to. If Government control 
could be avoided, and the companies were allowed to fight the 
matter out with their consumers, he believed they would get 
back to a good standard of gas more quickly. He did not suggest 
that they should ever revert to the illuminating power standard. 
Rightly or wrongly, this was a thing of the past; but he would 
like to put in a little plea for the gas companies. They certainly 
could not be said to be earning excessive dividends—indeed, in 
some cases dividends had disappeared altogether, particularly 
when they were working under the sliding-scale; while in other 
cases the dividends had dwindled almost to nothing. He be- 
lieved that if the companies were allowed to go on under reason- 
able conditions there would be very little complaint about the gas 
in the future, 

Prof. Bone, replying to the discussion, said that the question 
of colloidal fuel, mentioned by Mr. Cosmo Johns, had not been 
overlooked ; and it was one upon which he was going, informally, 
to invite Mr. Johns’ co-operation during the coming year. He 
was pleased that Dr. Stansfield, of the Canadian Research Bureau, 
had spoken. He knew the members of the Committee would be 
extremely grateful for any information that might be available 
from Canada. With regard to the 20 p.ct. of carbonic oxide men- 
tioned by Sir Robert Robertson, he would refer him to the report 
of the Committee appointed by the Home Office in 1899, who 
went into this matter very thoroughly. The Committee included 
the late Sir William Ramsay and Dr. Haldane and other eminent 
scientific men; and they arrived at the conclusion that the limit 
should be 14 p.ct. At the same time, they took 20 p.ct. because 
they said it was difficult to fix any limit which ai be applic- 
able in all cases; but they considered that in no case should 
the limit exceed 20 p.ct. The Fuel Economy Committee had this 
report before them when dealing with the matter, and that was 
where they obtained their 20 p.ct. from. He believed that phy- 
siologists would support the Committee in the desirability of limit- 
ing in a public gas supply—he was not speaking of gas supply toa 
works where welded steel ype could be used—to small houses, 
such as in the East-end of London (where the gas-fittings were 

not of the best, and perhaps never would be) the quantity of 
carbon dioxide. The quantity of 14 p.ct. arabes by the 











Home Office Committee was on the basis of the probable inter- 
change of air a certain number of times in aroom. There was no 
doubt that the inquiry provided for under the Gas Regulation Act 
would be held ; and the Fuel Economy Committee hoped to attend 
it as a Committee and voice the views of physiologists. He quite 
thought the carefully considered views of physiologists should 
not be ignored. The Committee were not calling attention to 
this matter for the sake of raising obstacles, but, he assured them, 
from a genuine feeling that it ought to be considered, because, so 
far as the evidence at present available went, it was all in favour 
of limiting the amount of carbon dioxide. In many respects 
carbon dioxide was such a valuable constituent that if it were 
not for its poisonous character he would be glad to see more of 
it. Nevertheless, the Committee believed the consumer needed 
eo. Another speaker had raised the point that consumers 

ad been invited to the conference with the Fuel Research Board. 
The Fuel Research Board knew that the British Association Fuel 
Economy Committee had been considering this matter for a long 
time. The Committee had already presented a report and made 
certain criticisms when the conference was held. But—and he 
mentioned it as a matter of fact—the Committee were never told 
that the conference was going to be held; and they certainly 
never had an opportunity of presenting their views. He main- 
tained that if a body of scientific men—and he claimed for the 
British Association Committee that it was a wholly disinterested 
body of men—put forward seriously their considered views on a 
subject that a public department was dealing with, the public 
department ought not to ignore them and give them no opportu- 
nity of explaining them. As a result of the Fuel Research Board 
giving them no opportunity of stating their views when the ques- 
tion was under consideration, the Committee were compelled to 
apply to the Board of Trade to receive a deputation. They were 
forced to take this course; and the Committee would go to the 
Board of Trade again, if necessary. The Committee would much 
rather co-operate with the Fuel Research Board than apparently 
oppose the Board, for the members of which they had the 
greatest respect. The British Association Committee were in 
1915 charged with the task of going into this matter; and it 
was very largely as the result of the campaign which was con- 
ducted that the Fuel Research Board came into being at all. 
If it had not been for the work of the British Association Com- 
mittee, and the manner in which public attention was called to 
the nature of the question by the Committee, he doubted whether 
the Fuel Research Board would have come into existence as 
quickly as it did. Therefore he held that the Committee had 
some claim for consideration by the Fuel Research Board. The 
Committee would be very pleased to meet the Board and to 
explain their views, and to help them in every way. The Com- 
mittee had offered their help to the Board; but he was sorry to 
say that it had been declined. 








How to Carbonize with Gas. 


In describing the process of using gas for the purpose, the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company point out that carbonizing in the 
metal industries means a change of the outer skin of wrought iron 
or low-carbon machinery steel to a high-carbon steel, by soaking 
the metal in a carbonizing atmosphere at a temperature of from 
1450° to 1750° Fahr. The purpose of carbonizing is to give a 
harder exterior and greater strength to the parts or articles treated, 
at the same time retaining the toughness of the original metal. 
Where articles are to be carbonizéd, they are packed in boxes of 
cast iron or steel, and are surrounded with carbonizing material, 
of which various kinds areused. The cover is luted with fire-clay 
or cement just before placing the work in the furnace. When 
but a few small pieces are to be carbonized, a length of gas-pipe 
serves for a packing receptacle. A cap can be placed on one end 
of the pipe; and when it is filled, the open end may be faced with 
fire-clay. Only pieces of uniform size should be packed in one 
box or pipe, as small pieces become heated more rapidly than 
larger ones. Small boxes heat through more quickly and uni- 
formly, saving time in the furnace and producing better work. In 
these days of high costs, carbonizing has become an exact science, 
in which the pyrometer has replaced “ good guessing; ” but each 
furnace operator must depend upon his own experience with dif- 
ferent classes of work as to the temperature to be employed, 
carbonizing material to be used, and length of heat. Uniform 
temperature is absolutely essential. Usually from 1450° to 1750° 
Fahr. is best; but a number of expert hardeners use a lower tem- 
perature. The temperature maintained in the heating receptacle 
exerts great influence upon the depth of penetration; and 50° 
difference in temperature may make 50 p.ct. difference in results. 
After removal from the furnace, the articles are allowed to cool, 
separated from the carbonizing material, and again heated in a 
semi-muffle furnace. They are then quenched in a bath of 
water or oil. 


a 
ae 


Temporary Increase of Charges Act.—The Ministry of Health 
have made an Order under the Statutory Undertakings (Tempo- 
rary Increase of Charges) Act, authorizing the Cleator Moor 
Urban District Council to increase the maximum price of gas 
from 5s. 6d. named in a previous Order to 6s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Applications for Orders have been received from the East Dere- 
ham, Rhondda, Shoeburyness, and Silsden Urban District Coun- 
cils and the Warrington Town Council. 
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VISIT TO THE WORKS OF BRITISH TAR 
PRODUCTS, LTD. 


There was a joint visit on Saturday last of members of the 
Midland and Staffordshire Sections of the Coke-Oven Managers’ 
Association to the Cadishead works, near Manchester, of British 
Tar Products, Ltd. 


The visitors were met, in the absence of Mr. Murray (the 
Managing-Director), by Mr. J. H. Laverick (who is a Director of 
the Company), together with Mr. Ellerton (Works Manager), and 
his staff. Representatives of the Power Gas Corporation, who 
erected the benzol refining plant, were also present. The mem- 
bers were divided into parties, and conducted over the works, 
after inspecting which they were entertained at tea in a marquee 
erected in the grounds. 

In the absence of the President of the Section (Mr. J. A. Davy), 
Mr. D. V. Hollingworth, of Birchenwood, took the chair at the 
subsequent meeting. After expressing his personal pleasure in 
being asked to visit a works of such completeness, he stated that 
the world was starving for the products obtainable from coal tar; 
and it was unfortunate that at such a time there should be a big 
reduction in the output of coal. 

Mr. T. H. Riley (Tinsley Park) proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Company, which was seconded by Mr. James Marshall (Silver- 
wood), and responded to by Mr. Laverick, who outlined briefly 
the history of the Company, and pointed out the great advantages 
of small carbonizing works combining, as they had done, to erect 
a central works for the treatment of their own products. 

The Chairman then announced that a short while ago the 
General Secretary of the Association, Mr. J. T. Price, resigned 
his position through pressure of work, and the Council had 
appointed Mr. B. Wilson-Haigh to take over the secretaryship 
until the end of the year. Now Mr. Wilson-Haigh had left the 
country; and the Council had appointed Mr. T. B. Smith, of 
Stocksbridge, to carry on the duties of Secretary. To him 
members are requested to send all communications. 


SERVICE CHARGE FOR GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


On more than one occasion recently reference has been made in 
the pages of the “ JourNAL” to the fixing of what was termed a 


“service charge” for persons connected with the mains of certain 
gas undertakings in the United States. In fact, Mr. George H. 
Priest, in a paper read by him early in the year [noticed in our 
issue of April 6, p. 22] said that public utility undertakings in 
at least 38 States had already adopted some form of charge which 
will provide for the fixed cost of serving every customer. A 
month ago [Aug. 4, p. 233], we chronicled the inauguration of a 
service charge at Springfield (Mass.) ; the minimum amount being 
50 c. a month, and for the largest meters $1. Now, Mr. F.C. 
Freeman, the Engineer of the Providence (R.I.) Gas Company, 
forwards a pamphlet prepared by him entitled “‘ Analysis of Costs 
Applicable to a Service Charge,” copies of which he says the 
Company will send to anyone interested in the matter. 

The object of the pamphlet is to place before the gas utilities 
and public an original method by which they may determine the 
cost of service to various classes of consumers. While the infor- 
mation given naturally applies specifically to the Providence Gas 
Company, it is pointed out that other undertakings can readily 
apply the ideas to their own situation. Last May, the following 
rates were fixed by the Company (pending a hearing of the case 
on its merits before the Public Utilities Commission of Rhode 
Island), for gas to average 510 B.Th.U. All gas supplied up to 
10,000 c.ft. per month per consumer, $1°35 per 1000 c.ft.; all 
between 10,000 and 100,000 c.ft., $1'25; all over 100,000 c.ft., 
$1'15. Discount for prompt payment, 10c. per 1000 c.ft. All 
consumers to pay a charge of $6 a year per meter, payable 
monthly. The total cost of gas, inclusive of 8 p.ct. dividend, for 
this year is reckoned at $1°392 per 1000 c.ft., which is within 
$3000 of the calculated receipts on the basis just named. Admit- 
tedly, the 50 c. per month for so-called service charge is but an 
arbitrary rate. The cost of service to consumers using less than 
an average of 3000 c.ft. per month will be more than this; but, 
with the principle established, it is hoped that ultimately a more 
equitable rate will be established, in which the service charge 
will be higher and the price for gas used less. Those consumers 
who have hitherto been paying for less than they should will pro- 
test against a service charge. But the future growth of the gas 
industry probably lies in the industrial field; and if this class 
of gas business is forced to carry the cost-burden for the small 
domestic consumer, the industry cannot hope to compete with 
electricity and other fuels. The electrical industry does not 
burden the larger user for the benefit of the small one. The 
opinion is expressed that low B.Th.U. gas, high-pressure distribu- 
tion, and proper rates will secure the future growth of the gas in- 
dustry. The ideal rate is one under which all would pay alike 
for gas used, irrespective of quantity. This rate would be made- 
up of two factors—first of all, the cost of gas in the holder, and, 
secondly, a service charge. The service charge part would not 
be liable to violent fluctuations; while the other part could be 
varied periodically to suit the actual holder cost. With the 








fair share of costs, low rates will be established for the large user 
of gas. 

The analysis of costs is shown in a series of 27 tables in the 
pamphlet; in which the demand for gas by each class of consumer 
has been taken as the average monthly use during the year. In the 
case of Providence, a service charge “ made-up in small part of a 
consumer charge, but largely of a demand-for-gas charge,” based 
on an average yearly demand, would run from $17°4 a year per 
consumer for the smallest user to $15,912 a year in the case of 
the largest consumer. The expense other than the cost of gas in 
holder to be allocated to consumers in accordance with their use 
of the physical property of the company, their use of service. and 
the readiness to serve them by the company, is made-up of the 
following items: Unaccounted-for gas, distribution expenses, com- 
mercial expenses, general expenses, new business, taxes, deprecia- 
tion, interest, and dividend. The 50 c. service charge per month 
to a slight extent takes some of the cost burden from the large 
user, but by no means places it all equitably. Mr. Freeman 
hopes that any rate-change made by any utility undertakings will 
tend towards placing the items of expense where they rightfully 
belong; and that the pamphlet will show the way to analyze 
them, and assist in determining what it actually costs to serve 
various consumers. 


- = 


SWISS SOCIETY OF THE GAS AND WATER 
INDUSTRY. 


Report of the Technical Inspectorate. 

The eighth annual report of the technical inspectorate, which 
forms part of the Swiss Society of the Gas and Water Industry, 
for the period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, has just been pub- 
lished at Zurich. Its presentation is marked by the fact of the 
retirement from the position of Chief Inspector of M. Roth, who 
has discharged this office since 1911, and is succeeded in it 
by M. Zollikofer. The number of Swiss gas-works that come 
within the province of the inspectorate is 99, of which eight are 
not at present members of the Society. The inspections have 
numbered 101, most of which have been made in the present 
year, owing to the absence in the United States of the respon- 
sible engineer during the latter part of 1919. The nature of the 
observations made in the course of these inspections is, approxi- 
mately, itemized in the following schedule, the bracketed figures 
in which refer to the number of observations of the same kind 
made in the preceding period: 





1,—General examination of working. . .. +. 3 (8) 
2.—Defective safety appliances or bad mainten- 
ance of the latter . Wpuee eg | so ee 
3.—Insufficient enclosure of parts of works 13 (17) 
4.—Lack of notices, ‘‘ admission or smoking not 
CERT OS Bake LL kk es a 6D 
5.—Improper doors and windows. . . . 10 = (10) 


6.—Confined placing of appliances and conduits, 
causing difficulty of accessandcontrol. . 5 
7.—Control of temperature in coal store . . . 


8.—Non-provision of indicating plateson valves. 35 (43) 
9.—Defective manometers, &c. . . . . + . 21 (39) 
10.—Wood flooring in revivification of oxide . . 5 (3) 
11.—Defects in gasholders and heating appliances 
for them . oe Ee ee Ae: a 
12,.—Defects in ammonia and tar mains and in 
syphon potsandcisterns . .. .. + 44 (64) 
13.—Lighting and heating by open-flame burners, 
insufficient lighting,&c.. . . ... + » § (6) 
14.—Improper electric appliances (motors, 
switches, fuses): ... «ss «© « « 24 (28) 
15 —Insufficient ventilation, defective windows . 9 (14) 
16.—Accumulation of inflammable material . . I (3) 
17.—Insufficient indication of degree of opening of 
og ES ere ae ae 
18.—Absence of protecting glasses for incandescent 
electriclamps ... . ek wo es © (4) 
19.—Defective carbonizing plant . . . . . . 25 (23) 
20.—Defects in hydraulic main and chief works 
CONS as BO a ss ot oe oS 
21.—Lack of order and cleanliness . wis Bo ae 
22.—Cautions for safety not displayed nor circu- 
lated amongworkmen ..... . « 16 (r4) 
23.—Doors opening inwards. ... I — 
24.—Plans of works not available. . . . 2 (2) 
25.—Work books not brought up to date . 3 (7) 
26.—Plans not submitted before alterations or new 
a iors a. 
27.—Coalstoreofwood. ... . P — _ 
28.—Defects inconduits. . .....+. %JF (1) 
29.—Non-observance of safety rules for acetylene 
a ale Eo a 
30.—Defects in accessory plant. . .... +. 3 _ 


It is recorded with satisfaction that defects of the kind noted 
under No. 6—that is, communication between places subject to 
explosions or to fire or sparks—show a considerable reduction. In 
three works of excellent modern design, objection on this score 
was removed with difficulty, owing to the fa¢t that workmen 
could go from furnace buildings to those containing other plant 
without passing into the open air, and preferred doing so. But 
these conditions favourable to explosion should be removed by 





establishment of rates by which the consumer would carry his 





blocking-up the communications, Automatically closing doors do 
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not afford safety, and should be adopted only when other means 
cannot be used. 


Incomplete removal of sulphuretted oir has been reported 


in the case of several works. Particularly where less wood has 
been carbonized this has been due to the high sulphur content of 
American coals, and calls for much more frequent changing of 
the purifiers, revivification of oxide, and, especially, of daily tests 
of the gas taken in the works and also from the town mains. 

Only six accidents were brought to the notice of the inspec- 
torate. In view of the general interest, brief particulars of them 
are given. 

In a distance supply system a workman engaged in fitting a 
new slide to a valve was heavily overcome by the gas, without, 
however, suffering further harm. The escape of gas was pro- 
duced in endeavouring to fix the washer between the flanges of 
the valve, which could not be readily done owing to the washer 
being too thick. An accident of this kind is difficult to prevent, 
and the chief recommendation is that assistance should always be 
at hand when such operations are being carried out. 

In a steam-driven tar-washer, an explosion was caused by the 
breaking of the aluminium-bronze basket, the fragments of which 
demolished the frame of the machine. It was found that the 
bronze was defective; but it was not possible to say with cer- 
tainty if the excessive speed of the engine, which had a defective 
regulator, was a partial cause of the accident. But bronze 
baskets in any washer should be replaced by those of steel. By 
a lucky chance the workman in charge of this machine was not 
seriously injured; yet the material damage was considerable. 

Another accident occurred in a different works through a tar- 
washer of the samekind. The cover of the basket was completely 
torn away owing to wear of the small threads of the bolts by the 
constant removal of the core. Breakage of a bolt thus took place 
under the strain of ordinary working. Fortunately no one was 
injured by the accident, although the heads of the bolts were scat- 
tered in fragments. Steel in place of aluminium-bronze baskets 
would avoid such accidents. 

In another works, the illness of a workman engaged at a 
briquetting machine, and subsequently in charge of a tar-washer, 
was ascribed directly to these employments. It appeared that 
the man was of precarious health. At any rate, full ventilation 
of the premises in which these operations are done is necessary ; 
otherwise they are liable to be injurious. 

Another case of illness, resembling gas poisoning, occurred in 
connection with the changing of purifier boxes. It was found that 
some persons experience discomfort and headache in this work; 
but personal susceptibility undoubtedly plays a large part. It 
cannot, however, be too strongly insisted that there should be a 
strong draught of air whenever the purifying material is being 
changed. 

In another works, the supply of gas was completely interrupted 
by the sudden leakage of a vertical gasholder main. By an un- 
fortunate coincidence water burst into the distribution system 
and partially filled it. On taking the necessary steps, several 
hours were occupied in removing the 80 cb.m. of water which had 
entered the town mains. This was an exceptional case, the 
causes of which will not be discovered until the holder is put out 
of service for repairs. At present, the holder is working with one 
main for both inlet and outlet. 

At a works using inclined retorts, over-heating of American 
coal was constantly developing in the store, requiring the coal to 
be moved by the mechanical conveyors in the effort to counter- 
act the phenomena. Then one day the heat became strongly 
localized on the surface of the coal, producing a small flame, 
from which the fire spread rapidly throughout the store. The 
whole of the wooden roofing, erected on a metal framework, was 
completely destroyed. The rapid spread of the fire suggested the 
occurrence of an explosion of dust. Possibly there was simul- 
taneous ignition of coal dust and of gas disengaged from the coal, 
for the space between the coal and the roofing was charged with 
coal dust produced by the shifting of the coal which had been 
done. The report emphasizes the importance, in avoiding such 
accidents, of keeping the coal from access of air, and cites a 
number of papers and patents published during the past fifty 
years to this effect. 

In the last case to be mentioned, a workman in an ammonia 
distilling plant became seriously unconscious while clearing a 
choked pipe. The foreman who had left him a few moments pre- 
viously found him lying senseless on the ground. He regained 
consciousness under artificial respiration, and completely re- 
covered on removal to the hospital. The case is mentioned by 
way of emphasizing the importance of not leaving an employee 
to do work of such danger unattended. 

Part of the work of the inspectorate, which, however figures to 
a very minor degree in the report, lies in collaboration with 
gas-works in the study of technical questions. During the period 
under review, some attention has been given to the study of the 
working of an installation of recuperative furnaces. A part of 
these tests has been applied to determining the economic effi- 
ciency of the furnaces; and also it has been possible to make a 
comparison between the relative quantity of gas (as ascertained 
from the composition of the products of combustion and of the 
steam introduced), and, on the other hand, the quantity of gas 
directly measured. The results from these two experimental 
methods have shown satisfactory concordance. 

For another works, the question of using gas-masks as supplied 
for military purpases in entering an atmosphere of coal gas has 











been the subject of report. Tests of the masks showed that they 
are not suitable for the purpose, the absorbent with which they 
are charged being ineffective for coal gas and more particularly 
for carbon monoxide, while the masks do not permit access of 
sufficient pure air. 

Complaints from consumers as to the quantity of sulphur in the 
gas were investigated; and it was found that in the works the 
samples of gas for estimation of sulphuretted hydrogen were in- 
variably drawn from the purifier. It had not come to the notice 
of the management that at periods of maximum production in the 
retorts gas of high sulphur content could nevertheless pass to the 
gasholder. Other tests were concerned with leakage from works 
meters and with the use of electric heating appliances in parts of 
a gas-works where there is risk of fire. In regard to the latter, it 
is strongly recommended that direct electric heating by resistance 
radiators is an inadmissible method, on account of the fire risk 
from overheating or sparking. For safety in all such places the 
heating should be by hot water or steam circulating in pipes. 
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COKE-OVEN GAS FOR TOWN SUPPLY. . 





By Harotp E. WRIGHT. 


[A Paper read in July at the Conference on Bye-Product Coking of 
the Society of Chemical Industry at Newcastle.] 


[Reprinted from the “ Transactions ” of the Society. ] 


The object of this paper is to deal with the economic applica- 
tion of coke-oven gas to town supply. 


If the true economy of our fuel resources is the main considera- 
tion, then the regenerative type metallurgical coke oven stands 
first as a means for producing town gas with the least waste of 
the original fuel. In round numbers, the relative efficiency of the 
various methods expressed in percentage heat units of original 
fuel remaining available in the final product is: (1) Regenerative 
coke oven, go p.ct.; (2) average gas-works plant, 85 p.ct.; (3) 
average gas plant afterwards converting all surplus coke to water 
gas, 55 p.ct.; (4) water-gas plant, 49 p.ct. The steaming of retorts 
and the making of water gas are directly opposed to the conserva- 
tion of fuel. This procedure is also only made financially practi- 
cable if town gas is sold at prices very much exceeding its true 
fuel value. The cost of distribution and general charges which 
can be reduced fro vata by increased sales is one of the chief 
items in a gas-works’ cost account. 

The true reason that gas is not more largely used by the public 
for heating and cooking (to replace coal and coke) is because the 
latter means are less costly; and if the economic policy of gas 
manufacturers were directed to providing gas at a cost nearer its 
heating value, they would, by thus encouraging consumption, 
reduce one of their principal costs. This is a strong argument in 
favour of the use of the regenerative coke oven for manufacturing 
gas for town supply, where it is possible to adopt it, because in 
a proper economic situation it can supply gas for town use, 
at a price very little in excess of the cost of distribution and 
general charges, On the other hand, it is unfortunate that it may 
only be economically sound to adopt this method at a limited 
number of places, for reasons stated later. In the regenerative 
coke oven, the surplus heat from the combustion of part of the 
gas to carbonize the coal is retained by reversible regenerators ; 
and this, being carried back to the oven-walls by the air supplied 
for combustion, releases all surplus heat as —— gas. The 
actual gas realized varies with the quality of coal used. In the 
average case, the surplus would be 55 p.ct. or about 6000 c.ft. per 
ton of coal. By the proper construction of ovens and regenera- 
tors to enable producer gas to replace the gas used in heating the 
ovens, all the coke-oven gas could be obtained as surplus; but 
there is no saving of thermal units in this procedure—rather the 
reverse. Therefore, unless the gas so liberated can be sold at a 
higher price than the cost of the producer gas required to liberate 
it, this proposition is economically unsound, and from the point of 
view of fuel conservation it is totally unsound. 

Where surplus coke-oven gas, the quality of which can be 
readily determined, is available at adjacent coke-oven plants under 
separate control, its use for supplementing or replacing existing gas 
supply is a mere matter of ascertainment and bargaining. Public 
authorities so placed can most probably secure a supply of gas at 
a lower price than their existing plant can manufacture it. This, 
however, is only likely to be the case in isolated instances. In 
general, coke-oven plant will require to be installed and existing 
gas manufacturing plant replaced. 

Of course, this cannot be applied to every case, because many 
points need very careful consideration before the change is made. 
A few such points may be outlined. Successful coke-oven under- 
takings derive their-revenue from the sale of metallurgical coke ; 
and only in areas where such fuel can be sold readily can they 
succeed. There must be a ready demand, as continuous opera- 
tion is necessary to the success of coke ovens. In my opinion, the 
coke oven cannot be successfully operated in order to produce 
inferior coke. 

The coal for coke ovens must also be suited to the product 
required. The sale of metallurgical coke readily becomes more 
difficult as the ash in it exceeds 10 p.ct. and the sulphur 1 p.ct. 
On this account, many good gas coals are not suitable for coke- 
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oven use. With this limitation on the coal supply, the regenera- 
tive oven calls for twice the amount of coal to produce the same 
gas, which in many instances will present great difficulty to-day. 
Each separate case thus opens-up difficult phases demanding 
the highest commercial and technical judgment to be applied to 
the study of the varying factors likely to operate for and against 
the proposal. The substitution is probably only worth consider- 
ing where much extension or renewal of manufacturing plant is 
contemplated, and then only when the regular supply required is 
fairly large. Thus it is to be feared that all the chief influences 
will in general operate collectively against the introduction of the 
thermally more efficient coke-oven method of gas supply. There 
will be plants favourably placed ; and the following matters should 
enter into their consideration. 

The main economic difference between gas plant and coke 
oven is that in the former the handling of material and charging 
and drawing retorts, &c., is done piecemeal, by a much more com- 
plicated method, and at double the cost of the simple and large 
operations in coke-oven practice. The coke oven derives its 
principal revenue from the sale of coke ; while at a gas-works the 
sale of coke seems to be rather neglected, the principal revenue 
being made from the sale of gas. 

Changes in costs and prices to-day are so kaleidoscopic that 
it appears preferable to illustrate this by figures drawn before 
the war, than to attempt any present-day estimate. The follow- 
lowing figures, therefore, represent the operation of a coke oven 
and gas plant in the same area, where cost of carriage on coal 
from the collieries is equal in both cases. Inboth cases the cost 
of the coal used is represented as 100, and the other figures are 
given comparatively, assuming 2 tons of coal in coke ovens as 
required to yield the same gas as 1 ton in gas practice, or (say) 
12,000 c.ft. per ton and per 2 tons, respectively. 


Carbonizing Cost. 


Gas Plant, Coke-Oven 
Costofeoal, . «+ « « « « « « « 300 200 
Manufacturing cost . .. . . . + 26 24 
Interest, redemption, &c. . . . . »« 10 24 
— 36 — 248 
Profit on sale of coke and breeze. . . 45 200 
Profiton sale oftarandammonia. . . 24 48 
— 6 — 248 
Netcost .. « 67 Nil 
Purification, distribution, and general cost— 
Purification and general charges. . . 65 
Interest, redemption, &c., on genera 
plant . ee ee ke a ee Pe eee 36 
— 101 
Plus loss on carbonization as above . . 67 
168 
Less: 
Sale of gas ‘ieee. ne 162 
Income from other sources . ° 6 i 
— I 


It is obvious in this case that the coke-oven plant could pay all 
gas-works’ costs on distribution, &c., plus to p.ct. for interest, 
redemption, &c., on gas plant laid out of use, and sell its gas at 
105 instead of 162 without actual loss. 

The chief point to note in these figures is the great difference in 
value received for coke which makes the above reduction in price 
of gas possible. The consumption and distribution cost on gas 
in the gas-works appears to be handicapped in competition with 
their own coke, because roughly 8 B.Th.U. can be bought as coke 
at the same price as 1 B.Th.U. in the gas. 

We have now to deal with the quality of coke-oven gas and the 
question whether it can be wholly used for town supply. Average 
coke-oven gas, from which benzol and its homologues have not 
been removed, only differs from coal gas resulting from the de- 
structive distillation of coal in a plain retort in that it generally 
contains about 5 p.ct. by volume more nitrogen. If the benzol is 
extracted, the illuminating value is low ; but when this is not done, 
average coke-oven gas can be taken as generally equal to the gas 
supplied in any town to-day, because the latter is a mixture of 
coal gas with water gas more or less carburetted. Further, it is 
possible to control and improve the quality of the portion of 
coke-oven gas taken for town supply, if proper arrangements are 
made. Without going into close detail, in coking Durham coal it 
is found that illuminants rapidly diminish after the first half 
of the coking period. Methane diminishes—being replaced by 
hydrogen after two-thirds of the coking period. It is only in the 
final stages that nitrogen increases rapidly. 

Probably the first offer to supply coke-oven gas on a large scale 
for town supply in England was made by Sir B. Samuelson and 
Co.,, Ltd., in 1903. They offered to supply gas to the Middles- 
brough authorities to the extent of 800,000 c.ft. per day at 7d. per 
1000 c.ft. The offer was not accepted; and as the official gas 
costs went on showing well over 8d., and up to over od. for some 
years, the conclusion was that it may have been rejected on the 
score of quality. Therefore, in 1912, when the Company were 
considering the replacement of some old ovens, the question 
was re-opened, and the suggestion made to overcome any objec- 
tions on account of quality by setting apart the gas from the early 
coking period for town use. To prove the effect of this on the 
quality of the gas, the following experiments were carried out on 
an existing set of ovens. As it was decided to leave the benzol, 
&e., in the gas supplied to the town, the extraction of benzol was 
discontinued by stopping the flow of oil on the benzol recovery 





scrubbers. The gases from the ovens of lengthy coking period 
were shut-off from the main and blown-away into the air during 
the time of the test: 


Candle B.Th.U, 
Power. Gross, Net. 
Average gas before the test . : 8°8 541 .. 498 
Gas from ovens under 21 hrs. coking . 10°9 579 535 
” . » 1 4, o 12°7 612 564 
” " » IS sy 14°I 647 598 
” ” » I5 eert gre 15‘0 669 .. 619 
Average gas aftertest . ... . II‘l 572.» 524 


These experiments proved conclusively that by the provision of 
separate mains, so as to isolate the gas from the early and later 
coking periods, the quality of the gas supplied for town use could 
be controlled. The author advises that this provision should be 
made if regularity of quality, and especially illuminating value, 
are in future to be considered of importance in town supply, be- 
cause if the provision is not made there may be fairly large varia- 
tions at times. Coke ovens are exposed to atmospheric influence ; 
and when a gale blows direct on the oven doors, it is impossible 
to prevent penetration of air, leading to the combustion of gas 
inside the oven, which destroys illuminants and increases the 
nitrogen content. The uplift caused by the column of hot material 
in the oven induces a suction upon the lower part of the oven, 
even if some considerable pressure exists in the gas-space on the 
oven top. 

Under the conditions of this separation of the gases, the suit- 
ability of coke-oven gas for town supply has been proved by the 
arrangement which was carried through between Sir B. Samuel- 
son & Co. and the Middlesbrough authorities. Since October, 
1914, practically the whole gas supply of the town of Middles- 
brough has been coke-oven gas. The average daily supply runs 
about 2,000,000 c.ft., and no manufacture of ordinary gas has 
taken place since 1915. Shortages in the supply from the coke- 
ovens are made good by the manufacture of carburetted water 
gas during the periods when town requirements exceed the oven 
supply. There has been no serious hitch in this undertaking ; 
and its success has been assisted by harmonious co-operation of © 
the representatives of the firm with those of the municipal gas 
authority. The public of Middlesbrough have obtained consider- 
able financial bénefit from this supply of gas, because, in the first 
instance, they could buy the gas cheaper than they could manu- 
facture gas of equal quality, and they have not been called upon 
to pay an increased price due to the risein price of coal. To-day 
this gas, with a selling price approximately 2s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 
net, compares very favourably with any fuel for heating and 
cooking. The gas engineer informs me that its use has extended 
until the demand for cooking at meal hours exceeds that in light- 
ing hours. This must be of importance in its influence in re- 
ducing distribution costs, &c. 

In conclusion, the author desires to dispel a popular error. 
The Middlesbrough public have been heard to talk of coke-oven 
gas as a waste product; and the Press rather foster this idea. 
All combustible gas is a fuel capable of use in replacing coal. 
When gas is used in a gas-engine to develop power, or rich gas 
like coke-oven gas can be used to bring into use for certain pur- 
poses inferior gas, such as that from blast furnaces, its value 
becomes very high. Buyers of coke-oven gas from coke-oven 
undertakings will always be called upon to pay for it at least at 
its value in such connection under economic conditions. They 
have been, and still are, in most towns paying much higher prices 
than this for coal gas as usually supplied. Further than this, if 
the consumer or municipal authority sets up a high illuminating 
standard, on which account benzol which could be recovered at 
a profit has to be left in the gas, they must also expect to pay 
that profit. This should be clearly understood, because it is 
necessary that all fuel should be made the best possible use of 
to-day, when the supply threatens to be insufficient to satisfy the 
demand, and when exports of fuel, or of manufactured articles in 
which fuel is a main cost factor, are absolutely necessary to pay 
for the supply of food without which this country cannot con- 
tinue to support its population. 

The author advocates that, in all places where it can be adopted, 
the regenerative coke oven producing metallurgical coke is from 
a thermal point of view the most efficient means for gas manufac- 
ture, and that, compared with ordinary gas-works’ returns as pub- 
lished, if it can be adopted, it can supply cheaper and better gas 
to the town consumer at prices nearer the true thermal value. 


Prof. Harold B. Dixon, F.R.S., who will present the results 
of his research work on alcohol motor fuel in a lecture at the 
Royal Automobile Club next month, in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of ‘The Times,” pointed out that mixtures of alcohol 
and ether—such as natalite—have been used in motor cars. It 
has been discovered that a much smaller percentage of ether will 
give a mixture sufficiently volatile and more compressible than 
natalite. Mixtures of alcohol and benzol can be safely com- 
pressed, and form a good explosive vapour. Alcohol and light 
petrol may also be used together. Attempts are being made to 








analyze by photography the flames produced by the different 
mixtures, so as to follow each successive phase of the explosion. 
With a slower-burning mixture, it may be more economical for 
the flame to have a longer run—that is, to employ a longer piston 
stroke. This is the most difficult of the experiments which are 
being carried out, as the explosions have to be made in glass 





vessels, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


Thermal Efficiency. 


S1r,—“ If there were no difference of opinion, there would be no 
fancy waistcoats,” was the dictum of the immortal Jorrocks; and I 
would like to see an end of the discussion (which might become acri- 
monious) between two of my worthy friends, Sir Dugald Clerk, F.R.S., 
and Mr. Helps, both having rendered us distinguished service. They 
really do not, cannot dispute facts, but argue from different points of 
view only, which we all understand. 

Sir Dugald Clerk has demolished the pretended virtues of the 
gigantic electric distribution schemes, by showing the enormous losses 
due to the combustion of coal in a steam-furnace as directed to the 
distribution of heat by electricity, which for that purpose is a bad 
agent. With courage based on his consummate knowledge of the 
science of heat combustion, he has faced the whole Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers with his incontrovertible and, to them, very unwelcome 
demonstration. On the other hand, asa pioneer of high-pressure gas dis- 
tribution, and as a demolisher of false suggestions ve the injurious mea- 
sure of small proportions of “inerts” for general heating purposes, we 
all owe a good deal to Mr. Helps. 

I would suggest that these doughty champions are both too service- 
able as allies to gas interests to continue at variance, even in “ points 
of view,” and that the correspondence, like the former most amusing 
bet and challenge with my friend Carr, be allowed to drop. Those 
who know both these gentlemen as well as I am proud to say I do, will 
know that they are both incapable of personal animosity ; and I write 
this as it might, if the correspondence went on, lead strangers to a 
wrong conclusion. 

It is possible, I find, to maintain the warmest friends among those 
with whom I am at entire variance in view on such matters as the 
sliding-scale, rings in residuals, &c., &c., or else I should not be able 
with a clear mind to subscribe to the above. 


Marden Ash, Ongar, Aug. 28, 1920. H. E, Jones, 
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Automatic Closing Device for Gas-Burners. 
No. 126,315. 
Sarnmark, A. U., of Gothenburg. 





No. 11,109; May 3, rorg. 


This invention consists of a thermally-actuated automatic detent 
closing-cock for the main gas-jets, combined with a cock intended for 
the adjustment of an economizer burner or burners, and the regula- 
tion of the flame of the latter. By ‘‘economizer’’ is meant a small 
burner used for keeping the contents of a vessel warm after boiling by 
means of the larger burner, For this purpose the economizer must 
be placed close to the main burner (generally within it), so that the 
vessel does not require to be removed by the change—the economizer 
not being used simultaneously with the main burner. 
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Sarnmark Automatic Closure for Gas-Burners. 


Deiails of the structure are shown. A represents a thermal device; 
and B a lever movably connected to it, with a spring C mounted on the 
lever. The housing for the cocks is fixed to its supporting element, 
such as a gas-stove D ; the housing at the same time serving as an in- 
jector for the admixture of air. In the housing is placed the automatic 
closing cock or valve E, provided with two passages, a spring spindle, a 
detent disc, a handle, and nuts. Also within the housing is placed the 
regulating and economizer pet-cock F, having two passages for pass- 
as gas to the economizer pipe or burner, with a cock held in position 

y nuts. 
Theaction is as follows: The regulating cock F is turned on full, 


whereupon the automatic cock is turned in the direction shown by the 
arrow, Causing the gas to flow, and after ignition the cock is kept open 
for a few seconds until the checking arrangements have time to come 
into play. Under the influence of the tensioned spring, the cock E 
tends to close, but is prevented from doing so by a pin which has been 
moved so far forward as to engage in the detent shown. The position 
of the pin in relation to the detent is regulated by the screw H. 

The gas, when desired, may be directed only to the economizer— 
that is to say, the main burner may be extinguished and only so much 
gas be kept burning asis requisite for keeping up a certain tempera- 
ture. Inorder to turn on the gas to the economizer burner, the cock 
F is turned for a further distance, whereupon the passage from the 
cock is shut off, but is open for the access of gas at the inletI, The 
part of the cock now turned to the gas-pipe is grooved, and provided 
with an aperture or groove J running from the gas inlet passage 
towards the centre, The gas is thus shut off from the main burner ; 
but in the regulating pet-cock the gas can pass through the groove 
to the pipe K. This pipe now leads it to the economizer burners, one of 
which at least must be in such a position that it can keep the thermal 
device heated, whether the main burner or the economizer burner be 
used, Should the gas-jet become extinguished, the thermal device A 
cools and contracts, drawing with it the rod L, so that the detent is 
released, and the cock automatically closes. 


Incandescent Gas-Burners.—No. 146,655. 
Parkes, A. W., of Smethwick. 
No. 9995; April 22, 1919. id 


The essence of this invention consists in the means whereby the air 
supply is regulated by a longitudinal or up-and-down movement of the 
mixing tube relatively to the gas-nipple. The lower edges of the gas- 
nipple itself cut off the air supply more or less when the tube is moved 
in a longitudinal direction. This movement of the mixing-tube may be 
effected in various ways, as shown in figs. 1, 2, and 3; while fig. 4 
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Parkes’s Incandescent Gas-Burner. 


shows the application of the method of air-regulation in a small incan- 
descent gas-burner of the invefted type. Here A is the mixing-tube 
and Bair-holes. The comparatively sharp edge of the nipple regulates 
the quantity of air admitted to the bunsen when longitudinal move- 
ment is given to the mixing-tube. A combined reflector and deflector 
made of metal is secured to the mixing-tube by having its conical point 
flattened, so that the hole in its centre is contracted and caused to enter 
a recess previously turned or spun in the tube. 


Extracting Hydrocarbons from Carbonaceous Matter. 
No. 145,906. 
Rock, W. D., of Blackheath, S.E. 
No, 9686; April 16, rgr9. 


This process is a continuous one, and consists in exposing the cecal 
previously reduced to a granular state to varying degrees of tempera- 
ture, commencing with a comparatively low temperature and increas- 
ing gradually to a highertemperature. During this process the lighter 
hydrocarbons are distilled off, while the heavier ones are left ina 
semi-plastic condition, and on passing into acold zone are hardened 
and left in a form suitable for general industrial purposes. 

The patentee makes use of a chamber (of any suitable material and 
construction) with which he introduces the coal at or near the top by 
means of an air-blast. Also near the top there is provided an outlet 
for the escape of the hydrocarbons resulting from the distillation, which 
outlet communicates with condensing apparatus of any suitable con- 
struction—a filter or baffle being interposed between the distillation 
chamber and the condensing apparatus for the purpose of catching any 
dust carried over with the hydrocarbons. 

For the purpose of applying heat, steam superheated to the required 
degree is introduced through an inlet at about the middle of the dis- 
tillation chamber. Heated air may also be introduced in addition to 
the superheated steam. The lower portion of the distillation chamber 
is maintained at a temperatnre sufficiently low to effect the consoli- 
dation of the residues, which can be removed from the distillation 
chamber at its bottom. 

The pulverized or granulated coal, falling under the action of 





gravity through the distillation chamber, meets first the partially 
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Bury’s (Skinningrove Iron Company) Coal Distillation Plant. 


cooled steam which rises upwards, and in succession comes into direct 
contact with steam at higher temperatures, by which means the hydro- 
carbons are distilled, and pass through the outlet at or near the top of 
the distillation chamber into the condensing apparatus. 


Regulators for Incandescent Gas-Burners. 


No. 145,878. 
Howtett & Co., and Dotpnin, J., of Birmingham. 
No. 8270; April 2, 1919. 


This gas regulator is of the type in which a perforated cap is rotatably 
mounted on a perforated nipple so arranged that the eccentric aper- 
tures in the cap (or in the nipple) are adapted to collectively pass the 
maximum amount of gas required, and are opened or closed consecu- 
tively as the cap is rotated—both the cap and nipple being furnished 
with a central aperture, which is always open. : 

Heretofore in this type of regulator it has been proposed for the top 
of the nipple or cap to be provided with groups of eccentric perfora- 
tions arranged in a circle, and for the cap or nipple to be made with 
an internal flange with gaps all of the same width, so as to open or 
close the same number of holes in each group simultaneously as the 
cap is turned in the one or the other direction. But, according to this 
invention, the eccentric perforations in the top of the nipple are single 
perforations arranged in a circle at regular intervals apart while those 
in the cap or nipple are of various widths, so that the turning of the 
cap in one and the same direction, either clockwise or counter-clock- 
wise, will effect the consecutive opening or closing of the eccentric 
perforations in the cap or nipple, and no stops will be required for 
limiting the turning movement of the cap so as to definitely increase 
or diminish the gas supply to the burner. 





Recovery of Valuable Products from the Destruc- 
tive Distillation of Coal, &c.—No. 147,360. 
SKINNINGROVE Iron Company, Ltp., and Bury, E,, of 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

No, 20,157; Aug. 16, 1919. 

The Process referred to in this patent was dealt with in a 
Lecture by Mr. Bury to the Cleveland Institution of Engineers 
which was reproduced in the “Journal” for Dec. 30 last 
[pp. 718-21], and it also forms the subject of an Appendix 
by Prof. Bone to the Third Report of the British Associa- 
tion Fuel Economy Committee, given in this issue [p. 441]. 


This invention has for its object “the economical recovery of valu- 
able products from the gases evolved in the destructive distillation of 
Coal, shale, and other organic substances.” Its principal purpose is to 
recover ethylene and its homologues from the gases of distillation by 
the use of sulphuric acid, and subsequently to convert the “R™ acid 


stands for the olefine radicle Cn Hzn.] An important feature of the 
invention is said to be the conservative employment of the heat evolved 
at certain stages in the process for supplying what heat is necessary at 
other stages; so that the heat required is implemented as far as 
possible from the sensible heat of the carbonization plant. Any addi- 
tional heat required—as, for example, for heating the acid concentrat- 
ing plant—can be supplied by means of gas-producers fired with 
refuse coke breeze; and the gas from these producers is also useful in 
a coke-oven plant for making-up for the loss of the olefiant gas 
abstracted by the process of the invention from the coke-oven gas. 
Another important feature of the invention is that the absorbing agent 
employed (sulphuric acid) is itself obtained from the prime fuel; 
while the requisite process is so combined with the process whereby 
the alcohols are obtained from the distilled gases that waste at any 
stage is reduced to the lowest practicable limits. These and other 
features of the invention will be apparent, the patentees remark, from 
the following description. 

First, in order to give a comprehensive survey of the process and the 
plant which it involves, they give (with adiagram) a brief summary of the 
steps in the process, as applied to the treatment of the gaseous products 
from coke-ovens. The hot gases from the ovens A pass to a heat 
exchanger B (in which some of their heat is given up to the cooled and 
purified gases as explained), and thence to a series of plants of the 
usual type for recovering tar, ammonia (as sulphate), naphthalene, 
and benzol. In the engraving, C is a tar-spray, D the tar-pump, E the 
saturator, F the centrifugal drier of the sulphate plant; G is the 
naphthalene scrubber, with its water-pump and water-spray ; H is an 
exhauster; I is a cooler; J are benzol scrubbers; K are wash-oil 
pumps; and Lis a storage tank for wasb-oil. 

The cooled gas, after the removal of these constituents, passes to a 

sulphuretted hydrogen purifier M, and then through oxide beds into 
purifiers N, and thence toa moisture absorber or scrubber O, in which 
80 p.ct. sulphuric acid is circulated, whereby the gas is dried. Then 
the gas passes to the heat-interchanger B, in which it is heated by the 
gases from the carbonizing plant, and thence to a series of olefine 
scrubbers P, The de-olefinated gas from these scrubbers passes out 
at Q to mains conveying it away for use—for example, in the heating of 
coke-ovens, and so forth, R is an acid catch-tank, with a blowing egg 
or elevator attached by which the acid is supplied to the top of the 
scrubber O. Sulphuric acid of 95 p.ct. concentration is supplied 
from the tank S and blowing egg or elevator attached to the last of 
the olefine scrubbers P, passing in countercurrent to the flow of the gas. 
From the bottom of the last scrubber the acid is received in another 
elevator, which supplies it to the top of the second scrubber, from the 
bottom of which a third elevator supplies it to the first scrubber. The 
temperature in the scrubbers is maintained in the range between about 
60° and 80° C., “in which range the olefines are most efficiently 
absorbed.” 

The acid, with the absorbed olefines in the form of ethyl hydrogen 
sulphate, issuing from the first scrubber at which the gas enters, 
passes through a heat exchanger T into a primary alcohol still below. 
Thence the acid flows to an acid concentrating and heating plant U (of 
any suitable type), to which heat may be supplied from a producer V 
fired with any practically waste fuel. The plant U may, for instance, 





sulphates so obtained into their respective alcohols. [The letter“ R” 


be of the type known as a Guillard tower, built of acid-proof brick 
without packing, in which the ascending producer gases meet the weak 
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acid sprayed in at the top, driving off moisture, and concentrating the 
acid from about 70 to 95 p.ct. The re-concentrated acid from the 
plant U passes out to the tank S, whence it is circulated again through 
the scrubbers P, fresh acid being supplied as required to make-up for 
that which is consumed in the process. A pipe from the alcohol still 
leads to a condenser W, in which thecrude alcohol is collected below. 
Pipes from the condenser and the acid concentrating and heating plant 
U convey sulphur dioxide gas, which is evolved as a reduction pro- 
duct, to the sulphuretted hydrogen purifier M, where this otherwise 
useless product ‘is utilized for reacting with the sulphuretted hydrogen 
in the coal gas to precipitate sulphur according to the equation : 
2H.S + SO, = 2H,0 + 3S. 

This sulphur is removed and conveyed to a sulphur-burning plant, 
wherein it yields sulphuric acid for use in the scrubbers and in the 
plant for manufacturing ammonium sulphate. 

The preliminary heating of the cooled gas, from which the normal 
bye-products (tar, ammonia, benzols, and so forth) have been removed, 
is effected up to a temperature of 60° to 80° C.; and the acid for ab- 
sorption is also heated to this temperature range, because it is found 
to be essential for the removal of the relatively small percentages of 
ethylene from the gas as “R ” acid sulphate. 

The olefine scrubbers, in which the absorption takes place, may be 
three or more in number, and are lined and packed with acid-resisting 
material over which hot acid from the cascade is passed. Here the 
warmed gas flows over large surfaces moistened with acid; the amount 
of surface so provided being such as to give, if possible, a 90 p.ct. ab- 
sorption of the olefines. Hot acid pumped out of contact with air is 
circulated through the scrubbers until the acidity has been reduced by 
about 25 p.ct. or even more—the flow of acid being in countercurrent 
to the gas, so that a constant stream at this degree of concentration 
passes out from the first olefine scrubber. 

The flow of acid leaving the scrubber is passed down a distilling 
column in T, where it meets a shower of water, and, passing with the 
acid down the column, the water meets an upward current of super- 
heated steam supplied through the pipe X. The mixture of alcohol 
vapour with steam passes from the distilling column to the condenser 
W; the ultimate solution of alcohol and water so condensed being 
finally distilled over lime to leave absolute alcohol or proof spirit, as 
may be required. The addition of water and steam to the column is 
minimized as far as possible, short of the production of ether, and 
consonant with the substantially complete distillation of the alcohol. 
The waste heat from the condensers is preferably used in heat ex- 
changers for reheating the cooled gas prior to its absorption in sul- 
phuric acid. 

It may be noted that the quantity of olefiant hydrocarbons—such as 
ethylene—present in the gas obtained by the destructive distillation of 
coal, &c., is dependent on the temperature at which distillation takes 
place—i.e., a given coal distilled under normal gas-works and coke- 
oven conditions will yield a gas containing from 2 to 34 p.ct. of these 
bodies ; but with low-temperature carbonization the yield is from 7 to 
11 p.ct. The alcohol obtainable in the latter circumstances is thus 
said to be three times the amount possible under normal gas-works 
conditions. Whenever possible, therefore, low-temperature distilla- 
tion of the basic material will be chosen, when the coke so produced 
is suitable for the purposes for which it is required. 

Sulphuric acid of 95 p.ct. strength is selected as the absorbing agent 
used, because most coals contain sufficient sulphur to produce the sul- 
phuric acid required for the recovery of the hydrocarbons, and, in 
addition, for the recovery of the ammonia as sulphate of ammonia, 
The recovery of sulphur from the coal provides an absorbent for the 
olefiant hydrocarbons, rendering possible the manufacture of alcohol 
from coal on supplies self-contained. Another reason for the selection 
of sulphuric acid is that, being a liquid, it can readily be circulated 
throughout the recovery plant, and, furthermore, lends itself readily 
to heat transmission, which is not the case with a solid absorbent. 
Moreover, solid substances involve conveying machinery, whereas 
liquids can be pumped or circulated readily—by compressed air, for 
example. It is also a desideratum to avoid the use of charcoal, which 
is otherwise employed as an absorbent for olefiant hydrocarbons, 
‘* because of the present shortage of timber supplies requisite for the 
production of the charcoal.’’ 

As regards heat economy, it should be noticed that in effecting the 
recovery of olefiant hydrocarbons and their conversion to alcohols by 
the process of this invention, heat has to be expended as follows: 

(2) To make up for the sacrifice of the fuel value of the olefiant 
hydrocarbons contained in the gas of distillation. 

(6) For the heating of the cooled gases, after the normal bye-product 
recovery, to temperatures adequate for the extraction of the 
olefiants by sulphuric acid. 

(c) For the heating to adequate temperatures of the absorbent sul- 
phuric acid itself. : 

(4) For the heating of the distilling columns for the liberation of 
alcohol from its acid solution. “ 

(e) For the heating of the sulphuric acid reconcentration plant. 

Unless the sources of these heat requirements could be provided 
mainly from what would otherwise be heat losses, and, furthermore, 
from losses whose fuel value cannot otherwise be utilized, the recovery 
of commercial alcohol by this or any other similar method would not 
be likely to be practically workable, ‘‘ particularly at @ time of coal 
shortage.'’ In view of the above considerations, the heat cycle set 
forth has been devised. In this, the heat required as in (b) is obtained 
by passing the cooled gas in countercurrent in the interchanger B to the 
hot gas leaving the carbonizing plant; this gas being too low in 
temperature to permit of its use for other purposes—such as steam 
raising. 

Then, the heating of the absorption sulphuric acid for (c) is obtained 
by omitting the normal cooling process after re-concentration of the 
acid, and applying the hot acid direct from the latter for the absorp- 
tion. Some externally supplied heat is necessary at stage (d) ; and the 
heating of the concentration plant at stage (ce) also involves external 

heat. This is economically supplied, however, by the gas producers V 
working with refuse breeze, of which about 2 p.c. of the coal car- 
bonized at every carbonization plant consists. The gas from these 











producers, in the case of coke-oven plant, replaces the loss of the 
olefiant gas from the coke-oven gas itself at stage (a). Refuse coke 
breeze, other uses for which have not yet been thoroughly developed, 
will therefore supply the outside heat requirements for the recovery. 

After absorption of the olefiant gases in the sulphuric acid, the latter 
must be diluted with water, the heat from which is utilized in the 
distillation of the alcohol from its solution, assisted by superheated 
steam, 

The inventors state that they have proved experimentally in a semi- 
large-scale plant that go p.ct. of the total ethylene content of the gas 
may be recovered from coal gas with olefiant content ranging from 2 
to 3°5 p.ct.; and in practice a yield of at least 70 p.ct. of the olefines 
may be assumed (as a safe working basis) as recoverable in the form 
of ethylene, Further, their experiments have shown that, of the ethy- 
lene so recovered, at least 70 p.ct. can be converted readily into abso- 
lute alcohol ; so that the yield in alcohol will be about 50 p.ct. or more 
of the total theoretically available yield. a 

In one experiment with a Durbam coking coal containing from 22 
to 25 p.ct. of volatile matter, yielding 10,000 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal, 
and with an ethylene content of 2 p.ct. in the gas, they obtained per 
ton of coal carbonized 2°5 gallons of proof spirit. In another experi- 
ment with a Yorkshire coal containing 31 to 32 p.ct. of volatile matter 
and producing per ton 11,000 c.ft. of gas, of which 3 p.ct. was olefines, 
they obtained 3 gallons of proof spirit per ton of coal carbonized. 

It will be realized, of course, that the alcohol produced by this pro- 
cess may be used as fuel in internal combustion engines, or as a con- 
stituent of motor fuels, or it may be applied directly in some manufac- 
turing processes involving the use of alcohol. If required, ether can 
be recovered instead of alcohol by modifying the recovery process ; 
but “alcohol has been referred to as the product to be attained, be- 
cause it is in greater demand at the present time for commercial uses.” 
Again, as an alternative to decomposing ethyl-sulphuric acid for the 
production of alcohol, the “ R ” acid may be oxidized, electrically, to 
produce acetic acid. 

The inventors point out that processes have been suggested before 
in which ethylene has been collected from purified coal gas by means 
of sulphuric acid, passed through scrubbers in countercurrent to the 
purified gas, and heated to about 110° to 140° C., and the ethyl-sul- 

huric acid produced has been distilled to obtain ether or alcohol— 
or example, in Fritzsche’s patent No. 20,225 of 1896. In such pro- 
cesses, however, no cycle of operations was suggested which enables 
economy in the materials usedand in the heat required to be secured, 
as in the process according to the present invention; and for this 
reason probably, among others, the processes have not been adopted 
hitherto on a practical scale. The use of sulphuric acid has also been 
suggested in processes for making alcohol from acetylene gas and 
hydrogen, giving the same results chemically. For these processes, it 
has been stated in one case that it was advantageous to heat the acid 
to a temperature of about 150° Fahr. (about 65° C.) ; and in another 
case a temperature of 85° C. was mentioned as suitable. In processes 
of treating gases of distillation of fuel for other purposes, it has been 
suggested to cool the gas by transferring heat to previously cooled gas 
before it is subjected to a further step in the process for which it must 
be heated. No claim is made for this implementation of useful heat 
in general, but only for its “application to the particular process in 
view, for reheating the gas before passing it into the olefine scrubbers ;" 
and this use of the method is said to be “‘ novel and valuable.” 


a APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List’ for Aug. 25.) 
Nos. 23,827—24, 380. 


BarrELie, A. B.—* Manufacture of coke for metallurgical pur- 
poses.” No. 24,270. 

BripGcMan, V.—“ Taps, valves, &c.” No. 23,866. 

Davinson, P. G.— Pressure-regulators, &c.” No. 24,009. 

Herp, J.—*‘ Combined gas and coal range.” No. 23.852. 

Hitcer, E.—“ Operating gas-producers.” No. 23,869. 

KEstNER, P.—* Filling-material for Glover towers, &c., and means 
for producing same.” No. 24,052. 

Meters, Ltp,—“ Coin-freed payment mechanism.” Nos. 24,268, 
24,269. 

Moors, M. A.—“* Gas-burners.” No. 24,317. 

Reap, J.— Stimulator for flat-flame gas-burners.” No. 23,935. 

Roserts, A.— Coking coal.” No. 24,338. 

Rowe, W. L.—See Read. No. 23,935. 

Stitt, W. J.—Internal-combustion engines and gas-producers.” 
No. 23,891. 

StimEx Gas-St6vE Company.—“ Gas-burners.” No. 24,229. 

Stimson, E. F.—See Stimex. No. 24,229. 

Water-Oi1L Burner’ Company.—‘‘ Combined burner and gas 
generator.” No, 24,301. 

WELILs, J. F.—‘ Gas-producers.” No, 23,992. 

Woops, T.—*“ Safety device for gas-lighting systems.” No. 24,184. 

Younc, E.—See Meters. Nos. 24,268, 24,269. 











Gas Troubles in Ireland.—A gas-workers’ strike on a wages issue 
is causing great inconvenience in Clonmel. In other towns, dis- 
location of the gas service has arisen owing to the malicious destruc- 
tion—in some instances by burning—of property in connection with the 
political agitation. 

Sulphate of Ammonia Prices and Railway Rates.—Owing to the 
increase in railway rates which comes into force to-day, the Ministry 
of Agriculture have been obliged to sanction an increase of the agreed 
maximum prices for sulphate of ammonia by 3s. 6d. per ton in the case 
of all deliveries made on or after that date, except when such deliveries 
are in fulfilment of existing unconditional contracts for delivery at the 
original prices. The original maximum prices will also remain in force 
for deliveries made ex works or by road. A leaflet explaining these 
alterations is being printed, and will shortly be obtainable, post free, 
on application to the General Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, No. 72, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BRIGHTON GAS COMPANY’S CAPITAL POWERS. 


At a Special General Meeting of the Brighton and Hove General 
Gas Company—held at the Offices, No. 5, Great Winchester Street, 
on Friday last—the following resolutions were submitted and duly 
adopted, to empower the Directors to raise from time to time further 
capital stock authorized by the Brighton and Hove Gas Act, 1920, and 
to exercise the borrowing powers conferred by the Act. 

That the Directors be and are hereby authorized— 


(x) From time to time to exercise to the extent hereinafter defined 
the borrowing powers conferred by the Brighton and Hove 
Gas Acts, 1839 to 1920, and Acts incorporated therewith, and 
the Statutory Companies (Redeemable Stock) Act, 1915, as 
amended by the provisions of the Public Utility Companies (Cap- 
ital Issues) Act, 1920, or any of them, to the extent of, and not 
exceeding in the whole, £84,208 6s. 8d., and not exceeding one- 
third of the stock actually issued at the time, together with the 
premium (if any) thereon paid up, by the issue from time to 
time or at any time of one or more classes of redeemable deben- 
ture stock bearing interest at such rate or rates as may be deter- 
mined by the Directors at the time of each or any issue. 

(2) ‘To fix the date for redemption of each class or issue of redeem- 
able debenture stock hereby authorized to be created and raised, 
and to call in and pay off the same, or any of them or any part or 
parts thereof, before the fixed date or dates of redemption. 

(3) To redeem all or any of such issues of redeemable debenture 
stock, or any part or parts thereof, at any time or from time to 
time either by paying off the same, or any part or parts thereof, 
or by issuing to any debenture stockholder, subject to his con- 
sent, other redeemable debenture stocks, as the case may be, in 
substitution therefor; and may, for the purpose of providing 
money for paying off the redeemable debenture stocks, or of 
providing substituted redeemable debenture stocks, create and 
issue new debenture stocks (either redeemable or irredeemable), 
or re-issue redeemable debenture stocks originally created and 
issued under this resolution, provided that the creation and 
issue for the purpose of any particular class of stock does not 
make the total nominal amounts of the shares or stock issued 
exceed the amount of that class of stock which the Company 
are for the time being authorized to create. 

(4) From time to time to set aside out of revenue, after providing 
for the payment of interest on any loan or on any. guaranteed 
preference or debenture stock of the Company, and for other 
fixed charges and obligations, such sums as they may consider 
proper for the purpose of forming a fund or funds for the 
redemption at maturity of any issue of redeemable debenture 
stock which, under the conditions of the creation and issue of 
that stock is to be redeemed wholly or partly in cash, and to 
invest any sum or sums so set apart, and the income therefrom, 
in any securities in which trustees are for the time being by law 
authorized to invest trust funds, or in any other securities (not 
being securities of the Company, except as provided for in Reso- 
lution 5 if carried) in which they may be authorized to invest 
those sums by a resolution passed at a general meeting of the 
Company. 

(5) From time to time to apply any sums set apart for the redemp- 
tion at maturity of any issue of redeemable debenture stocks for 
the redemption of which they have been set apart; but never- 
theless, if the Directors think fit, such sums may also at any 
time be applied in the purchase of the whole or any part of such 
redeemable debenture stocks at a price not exceeding the re- 
demption price, and any stock so purchased shall be cancelled. 


It was explained by the Chairman (Mr. A. M. Paddon), who pre- 
sided, that the meeting was a purely formal one. These powers had 
practically been conferred upon the Company twice already ; but they 
had to put the matter to the proprietors again under the enabling con- 
ditions of their new Act, which conferred very considerable advantages 
upon them. 


HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 





Good Working Results Emphasized. 
The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was 
held last Friday, at No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Mr. A. M. 
PsDpon (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. E. Roberts) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The CuairMaN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he would take occasion to remark that, however carefully the pro- 
prietors might scrutinize these accounts, he thought they would find 
only one unsatisfactory point in them—and this was the amount of 
dividend the Board were able to distribute among them. The accounts 
must show clearly, to anyone competent to consider them, that it was 
well within the power of the Company to have earned for the proprie- 
tors, and to have given them, the same dividend as before the war, if 
the Government had sanctioned such a step ; but, of course, the profits 
distributed to-day were regulated by the Government, and the Directors 
could not make them otherwise. There was recorded in the report a 
very useful increase in the business of the Company, which was par- 
ticularly welcome at times like the present. The accounts were an 
epitome of the financial position of the Company, which he would deal 
with very shortly in detail. Turning, first of all, to the capital account, 
it would be found that during the half year under review they had spent 
Practically nothing in this regard—only a sum of £230 in connection 


with meters, which would be more than compensated for by anything 
like an adequate counter-entry in the revenue account. But the most 
interesting point in this portion of the accounts was the fact that the 
total expenditure stood at £259,105, which represented a capital per 
million cubic feet of gas sold per annum of £406. During the twelve 
months that lay behind them, this item had been brought down from 
something over {460 to the figure at which it stood to-day. This 
fact in itself enabled the Board to meet very many financial difficulties, 
because it was by this figure that the amount required for dividend and 
interest was determined. He did not think they would find in connec- 
tion with a company of this particular kind and location any lower 
figure of capital per million c.ft. of gas than that he had mentioned, 
In regard to the revenue account, he did not wish to go into details, 


conditions of different companies were so widely divergent; but he 

might point out that every single item in the revenue account on the 

debit side had been increased during the six months, with the excep- 

tion of bad debts, and allowance to dependants, which had disappeared, 

as they had anticipated would be the case. The aggregate of these 

increased items of expenses amounted to £12,551 ; and this fact made 

one turn hurriedly to the credit side, to see what had accrued in order 

to meet this additional expenditure. There they had the very satisfac- 

tory sum of £14,018 by way of increased receipts. Every item had 
contributed to this fortunate result. The rental from gas and from 
meters, stoves, fittings, &c., had increased £7335, and returns from 
residuals by £6735. The various residual products had all assisted 
heavily to this end. He would refer specially to sulphate, because the 
return of £2691 from this commodity represented a production of sul- 
phate of 28 lbs. per ton of coal carbonized, which was an extremely 
fine result, and should be mentioned to the credit of the management. 
Summarizing the position, while receipts had increased by £14,018, the 
expenditure had gone up £12,551, and the profit had increased by 
£1467. In the profit and loss account, it would be seen that the total 
amount the Directors had to dispose of was £10,284 ; and the charges, 
including £2000 transferred to the special purposes fund, and income- 
tax, with interest on consumers’ deposits and debenture stock, amounted, 
with the dividend, to £7952, which left them with a surplus of £2332 
upon the half-year’s working. The special purposes fund account had 
been augmented, as he had said, by £2000; and it was desirable in 
every way that this should be done, because it was really the only 
fund having dimensions commensurate with what the Company might 
require of it in the future. The reserve fund was extremely smail ; and 
it was therefore to the special purposes fund that they must look to 
take-up any fluctuation in their profit-earning powers that might be 
experienced in times to come. It embodied the old insurance fund, 
and to meet a multiplicity of exigencies should they arise. He did not 
think there was any other item in the accounts to which he need refer ; 
but there was in the certificate of the Auditors a statement that ‘* the 
sundry stores in hand as appearing in the balance-sheet have been 
taken at considerably below their value as shown in the books.” This, 
of course, was a perfectly proper discharge of the Auditors’ duty. But 
administrators of gas undertakings had their duties too; and in these 
days it was not only extremely difficult, but completely impracticable, 
for anybody to give such things as sundry stores at the end of the 
account at their true value. Some had ceased to be useful, and other 
things were bought at the very acme of prices—the exaggerated prices 
that had obtained during the past twelve months; and it was a very 
nice question of commercial judgment as to how these things should be 
taken with regard to the period that lay before them. They would, 
however, doubtless agree with him that administrators of gas under- 
takings should avoid the fault of assigning to such stores any valua- 
tion which might be falsified in the subsequent period of account. 
There must always be a considerable margin in dealing with these 
things; and the policy of Directors must ever be that of trustees. 


THE PROSPECTS, 


Like the members of the Board, the proprietors were doubtless 
troubled with the prospect immediately before them. Just now they 
were face to face with the threat of a national coal-miners’ strike, which 
they could not, by reason of its supreme importance to the whole 
country, fail to regard with the deepest anxiety. He knew no more 
than they did; and the proprietors must be sympathetic enough to 
understand what it must mean to the Directors of a gas company not 
to know from day to day when the supply of their chief raw material 
might be cut off. The life of agas director had not been by any means 
an easy one through all these past years ; and it was clearly no lighter 
to-day, when they had a tremendous coal problem before them, with 
no certainty at all as to what was the right line to take with regard to 
it. The Gas Regulation Bill had received the Royal Assent; and 
therefore the proprietors in all gas undertakings had some prospect 
that the return from their investments which they obtained before the 
war might be resumed. The Act certainly contemplated this, and pro- 
vided the means of effectuating it ; but very much would depend upon 
the reading given to it by the Board of Trade, and their method of 
carrying it out. They were not out of the wood yet; but the Direc- 
tors would not let a moment slip, or leave a stone unturned, in putting 
their case before the proper authorities in the strongest possible 
manner, in order to win for the proprietors the dividend which they 
received before the war came upon them with its devastating effects. 
It was not quite clear whether the machinery provided with regard to 
making application to the Board of Trade would meet all cases. In 
order to rehabilitate and restore the position of some companies, it 
might involve a further application to Parliament. There was a great 
deal to be considered in connection with some undertakings ; and all 
cases would require very careful attention, in order to determine the 
best means of attaining the desired end. The Directors of this Com- 
pany, who were not without experience, would give the matter their 
most careful'consideration, and if it appeared:to them that their own 
experience did not suffice, they would avail themselves of the best 
advice obtainable in the Company’s interests. 


Mr. A. F. Puituirs (the Deputy-Chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously passed without discussion. 
On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. J. M. Mixzs, 





it was agreed; ‘‘ That the sum of £1645 16s., less income-tax, for the 


because comparisons had ceased to be of any practical value where the - 
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payment of a half-year’s interest on £65,832 of 5 p.ct. preference stock 
to June 30 be set apart, and that the same be paid accordingly ; and 
that a dividend at the rate of 8} p.ct. per annum on the ro p.ct.‘ A’ 
stock, and at the rate of 54 p.ct. per annum on the 7 p.ct. consolidated 
stock for the half year ended June 30, subject to income-tax, be and is 
hereby declared payable.” 

The Cuairman said it was now his pleasure to move a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Engineer and General Manager, the Secretary, and 
the other officers and the staff for their services to the Company. The 
excellence of the accounts to which he had referred—and had referred 
to briefly because of that excellence—was, of course, attributable to 
the working results attained by the executive officers in carrying into 
effect the policy of the Board. The proprietors could not have looked 
through these accounts without realizing that their excellence was of 
the very first water from a technical point of view. If he were asked 
to specify a particular working which at the present moment served as 
an example to be emulated by other engineers, he should say ‘* Horn- 
sey.’’ He had gone very carefully into the accounts. Whether it 
was in the yield per ton, the residuals that resulted from the manufac- 
turing process, the close economy in the conduct of the works, or 
whichever way the matter was regarded, their Company was, as far 
as he was aware, almost at the head of contemporary gas undertakings. 
This was a very big thing to say, and he would not say it lightly with- 
out verification. He would give them one figure which he did not 
think could be improved upon. The carbonizing wages amounted to 
only 34d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas made. Five or six years ago this might 
have appeared ludicrously high, but to-day was almost phenomenally 
low, They must remember that this was not a very large company, 
and did not get the advantage of working on a really big scale. It 
was only by the exercise of the greatest care that this figure could be 
reached. He was perfectly certain they would accord Mr. Buckley 
his just due for the results he had been instrumental in obtaining. 
As to the secretarial department, they had a most loyal and pains- 
taking staff, led by Mr. Roberts. 

Mr, G, W. Carey seconded the vote, which was heartily passed. 

Mr. J. W. Bucxrey (the Engineer and General Manager), in 
response, said that with such an expression of satisfaction as they 
had just heard from the Chairman, he felt that his goal had been 
attained. 

Mr. JoszPH Cas proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Board 
for their services during the past half year. The Chairman, he said, 
had given them an assurance that their interest in regard to the Gas 
Regulation Act would be carefully looked after. He (Mr. Cash) had 
great hope and anticipation that their wishes in this respect would be 
fulfilled, because the Board of Trade had always up to the present 
acted very fairly to the various companies who had applied to them in 
connection with powers of charge. As to the difficulties experienced 
during the past half year, he quite understood these, and hoped that 
the current half year would be smoother. Taking the case of coal, 
serious as the position appeared to be to-day, it appeared to him that the 
opinions of the other unions would have an appreciable effect upon the 
— They might come out ; but he did not think they would stay 
out long. 

Mr. E, W. Drew seconded the vote, which was briefly acknowledged 
by the CHAIRMAN, 


— 





NORTH MIDDLESEX GAS COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Monday, at the OSjices, No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Mr. 
A. M, Pappon (the Chairman) presiding. 


The SecreETARY having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The CuarrMAN proceeded to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which, he said, taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, must be regarded as fairly satisfactory. As compared with the 
half year ended June 30, 1919, there was a gratifying increase in the 
sale of gas of nearly 26 millionc.ft., or 13°2 p.ct. ; and there had been, 
of course, a very good advance in the receipts from residuals—an 
advance which continued, and from which they might expect to benefit 
in an accentuated degree in the current accounts. But at the same 
time the expenses of manufacture had gone up by leaps and bounds. 
The capital expenditure stood at £500 per million c.ft. of gas sold; 
and they had been lower than this. But at the present moment they 
were just completing a series of developments and enlargements which 
were absolutely indispensable to their business ; and while the cost of 
these extensions had been brought to account, and was reflected in the 
figure he had quoted, they had not yet had the benefit of the economies 
which might undoubtedly be expected from them. It was interesting 
to realize what those who had embarked their money in gas under- 
takings got in return for their investment. If people more clearly 
understood how little the poor unfortunate gas investor received for 
supporting an indispensable public service, it might tend to remove 
some of the prejudice that still survived against gas undertakings. 
Taking all the capital the Company had received, and adding to it the 
money they temporarily employed as obtained from the bankers, they 
only distributed a little over 5 p.ct. to the proprietors. The Govern- 
ment took some 30s. of this for income-tax, so that the investor had a 
very meagre return. He hoped things would be improved in this 
respect ; but, even so, the returns from investments in the gas industry 
would be absolutely insignificant as compared with some others. 
Turning to the revenue account, it would be seen that the selling price 
of gas had been something like 4s. rod. per tooo c.ft. The epitome 
was that the expenses had gone up by £19,270, the receipts by just 
over £20,000, and the profits were some £780 more. He referred with 
gratification to the appearance for the first time in the revenue account 
of the item “‘ Co-Partnership, £503,’’ and recalled the strike that was 
some time ago forced upon them, and which they had to combat. 
This could not possibly have been done successfully if the Company 
had not had among their workmen a body who loyally supported them, 
and who desired to defeat the attack upon their prosperity. This 
alone deserved whole-hearted recognition when the crisis had passed. 
The co-partnership scheme was inaugurated; and there now sub- 





sisted between the administration and the workman a.good and clear 
understanding, and also, he believed, a relationship which would be 
greatly strengthened in the future, to the benefit of all concerned. 


The report having been unanimously adopted, dividends for the 
half year were declared, at the rates per annum (less income-tax) of 
5 p.ct. on the preference capital, 8 p.ct on the original ordinary 
capital, and £5 12s. p.ct. on the additional ordinary capital. 

Proposing a vote of thanks to the officers, the Chairman said that in 
their Engineer and Manager (Mr. Lawrie Trewby) they had a man 
who commanded the fullest possible measure of confidence from his 
Directors ; but, more than this, he believed that he was one whocould 
justly claim the affection and confidence of his men. 

A motion was then passed, on the proposition of Mr. F. J. Ban- 
CROFT, seconded by Mr. W. G. BrEaumont, and supported by Mr. 
A. P. Main, thanking the Directors for their services and voting them 
a special sum of 300 guineas, free of income-tax, to be paid out of the 
current year's receipts, in consideration of the firm stand they took at 
the time of the strike, and the extra work performed by them on that 
occasion. 

The Cuairman, returning thanks, said the strike was fought really 
more in the interests of the workmen than in those of the Company. 
The Company were fighting for the barest principle of personal 
liberty. The Directors would like to take time to consider just how 
they stood in the matter of accepting the extra remuneration that had 
been voted them. 





BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


The Continuing Difticuities—Large Increase in Gas Sales. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held on Monday, a 
the London Offices, No. 139, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. A. F. Puituips 
in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Ernest W. Drew, F.C.A.) read the notice 
convening the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement 
ofaccounts were taken as read. 

The Cuairman, in moving their adoption, said he had to report with 
much regret that, since the proprietors last met, the Directors had lost 
their esteemed colleague, Mr. Plummer, who had been a most useful 
member of the Board for several years. To fill the vacancy, they had 
appointed Mr. William Richards—a gentleman largely interested in 
gas and water undertakings, and whose experience would be valuable 
to the Company. Continuing, he said the difficulties the Directors 
and those responsible for the management of the Company had tocon- 
tend with did not decrease; and the past half year had been one of 
considerable anxiety, with the ever-increasing cost of coal and all other 
materials required for carrying on the supply of gas and water; and 
still more serious from the ever-increasing demands of labour for more 
pay and reduced hours of working. It had only been by the most 
devoted attention on the part of the Company’s staff that such great 
increases in cost had been met, and the position of the Company 
maintained. But there was a limit to such burdens; and the Direc- 
tors contemplated the future with much anxiety. The price of gas, 
which was 5s. throughout the half year, was increased to 5s. 3d. from 
midsummer last. The increase in the sale of gas was 16'9 p.ct. over 
the corresponding half year. On the gas undertaking, there was no 
expenditure on capital account. Coal cost £1497 more; carbonizing 
wages were higher by £805 ; distribution charges were up £1699; and 
rates and taxes had increased by £532. The other expenses remained 
much the same; and the total expenditure showed an increase of 
£4377. The receipts for gas were £27,652—an increase of £4858, due 
to the higher price of gas and increased consumption. In the water 
undertaking, there had only been a capital expenditure of £525. Re- 
pairs had cost the Company more by £230; pumping charges, £1037 ; 
salaries, £283; and rates and taxes, {1187—the total expenses showing 
an increase of £2724 over the corresponding half year, whereas the 
water-rental had only increased by £990, owing to the small number 
of new supplies—there having been few new houses erected. After 
adding the balance brought forward to the half-year’s balances from 
the gas and water undertakings, and providing for income-tax and in- 
terest on debenture stock and loans, there remained an available bal- 
ance of £38,618, from which the dividends recommended would absorb 
£10,383, leaving £28,235 to carry forward. The works and plant had 
been maintained in thoroughly good order and repair. He recently 
went over the several stations, and was pleased with the condition of 
them all. The working had also been most efficient; the carbonizing 
at the gas-works and the pumping at the several water-works being 
most satisfactory. To provide for the increasing consumption of water 
ta, the considerable area the Company had to supply, plant was being 
put down at North Mimms in a well that was sunk before the war. It 
would not be wise to say anything as to the future. There would be 
increased charges for coal, and further demands for wages, all of 
which would have to be met and would add to the cost of gas and 
water. The remuneration of workmen employed on a gas-works was 
now most liberal, and should amply satisfy all their requirements. He 
was pleased to say the Company’s employees were loyally serving the 
Company ; and he trusted their good feeling would continue. 


The Deputy-Cuairman (Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Moved by the Cuairman, and seconded by Mr. ALFRED Woop, 
dividends for the half year were declared, less income-tax, at the rates 
per annum of 9 p.ct. on the “A” and “C” stocks, 8 p.ct. onthe “B” 
stock, and £6 6s. p.ct. on the “ D ” capital gas and water stocks. 

The CuHarrMan Said the staff had rendered very good service during 
the half year. They deserved their sympathy, and their appreciation 
of all they had done. The conduct of the gas and water works had 
been most satisfactory. He had much pleasure in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Secretary (Mr. Drew), the Engineer (Mr. F. J. Ban- 
croft), and the remainder of the staff. 

Mr. Wittiam Ricuarps seconded the motion, which was cordially 
adopted, 
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Mr. Drew thanked the Chairman, the Directors, and the proprietors 
for their kind appreciation of the services of the staff. He assured 
them that they deserved this, They all worked in the interests of the 
Company, and did their very best to carry out the duties devolving 
upon them in their respective spheres. 

Mr. Bancrort, on behalf of his staff and himself, thanked the 
Chairman for his kind words, and the proprietors for their endorse- 
ment. They all appreciated very much the good opinion of the pro- 
prietors. The staff had worked remarkably well under the strain of 
heavy difficulties. There had been two years of supposed peace ; but 
there had been no peace. The difficulties were greater, and not less. 
It was only by the loyal devotion of the staff that he was able to pro- 
duce such good working results to lay before the proprietors. 

Mr. F. E. ELviott proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors. Hesaid it was quite a relief, in these trying times, for stock- 
holders to get a decent dividend from gas and water companies. The 
dividends in most cases had been shockingly bad for some time past. 
He hoped the Gas Regulation Act would put things on a much better 
footing. 

Mr. C. P. CRooKENDEN seconded the motion, which was heartily 
agreed to. 

The CuarrMan, in reply, said the vote was very much appreciated 
by the Board. It was quite correct that the anxieties of directors in 
conducting gas and water undertakings to-day were very great indeed. 
The position was an onerous one. He could only say the Board en- 
deavoured to do the best possible for the proprietors. 


NEW CARBONIZING PLANT AT PERTH. 


Glover-West Verticals to be Installed. 


Mention was made last week of the intention of the Perth Town 
Council to apply to the Secretary for Scotland for sanction to borrow 
£65,000 to defray the cost of an installation of Glover-West vertical 
retorts, together with coal and coke handling plant. The meeting of 
the Council at which this decision was unanimously arrived at, on the 
recommendation of the Special Gas Committee, was presided over by 
Lord Frovost Wotherspoon. 


In submitting the Committee’s recommendation, Mr. Hunter (the 
Convener of the Gas Department) said he had dealt already in the 
Council with many of the advantages to be derived from the introduc- 
tion of vertical retorts. So far as the financial advantage was con- 
cerned, the new plant itself would save in cost of manufacture sufficient 
to repay the principal and interest and leave a credit balance. It would 
also mean reliability in the supply of gas and the steady mairtenance 
of quality ; while it would improve conditions for the workers. Those 
who had seen and examined the vertical retorts in operation were con- 
vinced that their introduction had become a pressing necessity. The 
only alternative they had to this proposal was that they should enter 
into a scheme of elaborate renewals and repairs to the present plant. 
Mr. W. Doig Gibb had informed them in his report that their plant 
was now in such a bad state of repair that to bring the whole of the 
retorts into a satisfactory condition would, in his opinion, cost about 
£15,000; while Mr. David Vass (their Engineer) said he estimated the 
cost would be £17,720. This expenditure would not free them from 
the annual cost of repairs which they would have to meet in addition, 
and which amounted annually on an average to £1920. Even after 
spending all this money, their plant would only be slightly better than 
it was to-day, and their position for producing gas would be a great 
deal worse; for unfortunately the quality of the coal available would 
become worse, and not better, as years went by. Then, again, the 
choking of gas pipes by naphthalene had been the cause of endless 
complaints from consumers. Those officials who were engaged in 
works equipped with vertical retorts had informed the Committee 
that they had no such thing as a complaint about choked pipes. 
Another reason why they must not delay was that under the new Gas 
Regulation Act they would, within a period of two years, have to sell 
gas on the basis of British thermal units. Under the present system, 
it was absolutely impossible for the Manager to maintain a fixed stan- 
dard. Those who studied the Gas Examiner’s monthly reports would 
notice the calorific value varied from 410 to 480 B.Th.U. from day to 
day. This was one of the real causes of complaints about bad gas. 
To reject the proposals would simply mean that they would have the 
present unsatisfactory system maintained ; and all their troubles would 
be perpetuated, with absolutely no hope of any remedy. Then there 
was the question of the quality of coal, which, unfortunately, they 
could not control. The various experts whom they consulted were 
agreed that coal had reached the stage when they could no longer 
hope to get the superior quality they received in days gome by. With 
vertical retorts, this did not matter. If they went in for vertical re- 
iorts, they would effect a substantial saving in the cost of the pro- 
duction of gas. If it could be possible to guarantee that wages and 
the cost of coal would be no more than at present, they could have an 
almost immediate reduction in the price of gas to the extent of 2d. per 
1000 c.ft., as well as be able to pay off the capital expenditure and 
interest in a matter of 20 or 25 years, If they approved of the pro- 
posal that night they would be in a position to submit the resolution 
to the Secretary for Scotland, along with a copy of their accounts 
and estimates ; and if these were satisfactory, he would give them his 
approval, and they could proceed at once to close with the offer of 
West's Gas Improvement Company to supply the plant. Any further 
delay meant putting-off the matter for another year; and the new Act 
would then be in force before the retorts could be erected. He moved 
that the Town Council approve of, and adopt, the report and recom- 
mendation of the Special Gas Committee, to the extent of resolving 
upon the erection at the gas-works of a Glover-West installation of 
vertical retorts, with gravity bucket conveyors for coal and coke; and 
that to meet the cost of same, the Council resolve to borrow on mort- 
gage the sum of £65,000. 





Stein-Chapman Gas-Producers, Ltd., has been registered as a 
company with a capital of £10,000 in £10 shares, 








PADIHAM GAS UNDERTAKING REPORT. 


According to the annual report of the Gas Manager (Mr. A. F. Ames) 


| to the Padiham Urban District Council, a very satisfactory feature of 


| the year’s working was the increase in the gas sold—13°87 p.ct. more 
| than during the previous year. The make of gas reached the record 


figure of 91,178,000 c.ft. As anticipated, there was a decrease in the 
consumption of gas by the mills, due to the shorter hours worked in the 
cotton trade. There had, however, been a large increased consump- 
tion by the ordinary and slot meter consumers, The minimum day’s 
consumption was 101,000 c.ft. on Aug. 1, during the local holidays; 
and the maximum, 459,000 c.ft., on Dec. 29. The total storage capacity 
of the gasholder was 340,000 c.ft. The consumption of gas in the 
24 hours exceeded the storage capacity on 70 days in the four winter 
months, November to February. The inadequate storage capacity 
adversely affected economical working. The gas made during the year 
averaged 13,436 c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized, as against 12,467 c.ft. 
last year, and is the highest figure recorded since the start of the 
undertaking. Asa result, there had been a substantial saving of coal, 
equal to 527 tons. The gas accounted for was equal to 12,874 c.ft. per 
ton of coal carbonized. The vertical retort installation had worked 
splendidly throughout the year; and considering the quality of the coal 
which had had to be carbonized in the settings, much of which was 
totally unsuitable for use in such retorts, or for any gas-making plant 
as a matter of fact, the results obtained had been most satisfactory. The 
quality of the gas had averaged 500 to 520 B.Th.U. gross. The gross 
receipts from residuals were £6503 ; being an increase of £1773 over last 
year. Last winter, for a period of about twelve weeks, there was not at 
any time more than three days’ supply of coal at the gas-works ; while 
for five weeks the stock was completely exhausted day by day, and it was 
only by using part of the reserve stock of house coal stored at the gas- 
works that the supply of gas was maintained. The average cost of coal 
into store was {1 7s. tod. (less rebate), as compared with £1 5s. 1d. for 
the previous year. The number of public lamps in use was 360, con- 
taining 372 lights; being an increase of 130 lamps over the previous 
year. The estimated quantity of gas used was 3,922,662 c.ft.; and 
the total cost of lighting, cleaning, and maintenance was £1176. The 
average cost per lamp was £3 5s. 4d., against {2 3s. 5d. in 1914. 

The revenue expenditure and income during the year amounted to 
£23,963 and £29,925 respectively ; leaving a gross profit of £5961. 
Interest on annuities, loan, and sinking fund contributions absorbed 
£4217; leaving a net profit of £1743. This was the first time since 
1916 that the accounts had shown a net profit. From the net. profit it 
had been decided to allocate {500 towards the reserve and renewals 
fund; and the balance of £1243 was to be devoted to the relief of the 
rates. This lowered the rates to the extent of 6d. in the pound. The 
gross profit equalled 163d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold, and was equiva- 
lent to 15'2 p.ct. on the outstanding debt of the undertaking. The net 
profit equalled 4°8d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold, and was equivalent to 
4°5 p.ct. on the outstanding debt. 

At the meeting of the Padiham Urban District Council at which the 
report was submitted, Mr. Ames was complimented on the good results 
he had obtained. Mr. Blezard remarked that they were very credit- 
able, considering the difficulties under which they had been labouring. 
In many cases trouble was caused by defective mains, which were old 
and corroded. They could not, he said, accomplish everything at 
once ; but they were doing their best to get matters remedied. They 
had only one holder; and if the consumption continued to increase, 
they would have to go in for another. 


i, 
ie 


GAS-WORKERS’ DISPUTES. 


Fruitless Appeal at Neath. 


When there seemed to be no prospect of a settlement of the gas- 
workers’ strike at Neath, an appeal was made to the men by local 
labour leaders and members of the Trades and Labour Council to 
return to work pending the result of the negotiations between the 
National Gas Council and the Gas-Workers’ Federation. The men’s 
reply was a definite refusal to resume work until they secured their 
claims. 

This attitude they have maintained ; and the strike, which has now 
lasted five weeks, is still unsettled. The works were thrown open on 
Monday for anyone who cared to accept work to do so; but only a few 
labourers put in an appearance. Many of the old employees have 
now taken up work in other industries, 


Leigh-on-Sea Dispute. 


As already stated, the Southend Corporation, in connection with 
their Leigh-on-Sea Gas-Works, while conceding the 6s. a week rise in 
wages under the national award, declined to make the increase retro- 
spective to May 1. This brought about a threat to strike, which was 
only averted by a promise that the matter should be again considered 
by the Council. This has since been done, and the Council have 
decided, though not unanimously, to accede to the men’s demands. 


* Halifax Trouble. 


To-day a deputation representing gas-workers, led by Mr. George 
Kaye, are to attend before the Halifax Town Council, in regard to ap- 
plications for double pay for shift men for Sunday work and two 
weeks’ holiday with pay per year. Mr, Kaye contends that the gas- 
workers are the only Halifax Corporation employees who do not enjoy 
these conditions. 





Cheltenham Dispute at an End. 

The Mayor of Cheltenham (Alderman Bendall) having persuaded 
the Directors of the Gas Company and representatives of the em- 
ployees on strike to attend a conference, the meeting took place on 
Monday afternoon, and to the great satisfaction of the consumers re- 
sulted in a settlement of the dispute, which had reached its sixth 
week, It was decided that arrangements should be made for the men 
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to return to work forthwith ; but some time must, of course, elapse 
before the plant can again be got into a condition to resume the supply 
of gas to the public. 

The strike, it will be remembered, arose over the Company's refusal, 
on the ground that they were already carrying on operations at a loss, 
to give the men the advance of 6s. a week which was granted by gas 
undertakings generally under the national award. At the conference, 
however, it was announced that the Board of Trade, to whom appli- 
cation was made before the strike began, had sanctioned an increase of 
the Company’s statutory maximum charge for gas from 4s. to 5s, 6d. 
per 1oooc.ft. This makes it possible for the Company to raise the 
selling price to a figure which will not involve them in a daily loss ; 
and the Directors therefore agreed to pay the wages increase to the 
men in conformity with the national award of last July. 


<i 
en atl 


THREATENED COAL-MINERS’ STRIKE. 


Export of Gas Coke Prohibited. 


It was announced yesterday week on the Newcastle Exchange that 
the export of gas coke had been for the present prohibited, in conse- 
quence of stocks being limited. This was regarded as a precautionary 
measure. 





What will the Miners Do? 


A correspondent, writing from Leeds last Thursday, said : 


The tension of waiting to know what the miners will do lies like a 
pall upon northern industries. Coal-using manufacturers and house- 
holders are amassing every ton of fuel they can obtain. Not one-half 
the coal order is delivered ; unsettlement and uncertainty are the pre- 
vailing notes ; industrial firms have difficulty in keeping full staffs going 
on current contracts; and many a big new undertaking, floated with 
promises of 8 or 10 p.ct. dividends, is ‘‘ smothered in the birth.” 

The latest rebuff to energy in manufacturing enterprise is, of course, 
the addition to the cost of coal which the increase in railway transport 
charges will create. It is understood that all this addition will fall on 
the consumer, who, adding it to the 14s. 2d. a ton recently put on, is 
rather staggered. The amount of this extra cost of transport will de- 
pend on how far, and by what means, fuel is carried from the pit to the 
point of consumption. London receives a large proportion of its coal 
from northern coalfields, partly by sea and partly by rail. Yorkshire 
merchants and coal owners estimate that the Londoner will be charged 
gs. a ton extra for his rail-borne coal, and less for that carried by 
water. Estimates on the City Coal Exchange vary; 4s. a ton extra 
being the minimum, The normal railway rate from West or South 
Yorkshire to Hull was 2s. 8d. a ton; a doubling of the railway charges 
will double this tariff. Leeds being next door to the Yorkshire col- 
lieries, coal consumers there think they ought not to pay more than ts. 








or Is, 6d, a ton extra; but there is a proposal to average all the addi- 
tions to 2s. 6d. a ton. 

Far and away the most important point to note at this stage is that 
Yorkshire miners are not keen on a strike for any or all of the objects 
now “upon the carpet.” The Yorkshire strike a year ago was really 
on a national issue. It cost the colliers £356,000 in fighting and some 
£3,400,000 in wages. Not all the princely pay of the last twelve 
months has made good these losses. The Yorkshire collier has been 
bitten more than once; so that he is more than twice shy of strikes. 
A general Miners’ Federation stoppage would cost £4,000,000 a week 
in wages, and strike pay would be another {1,000,000. In fighting 
for 10s. a week more the British miner would risk the loss of £5 a 
week while the dispute lasted ; and once he “downs tools” for any 
reason, he is in no hurry to pick them up again. If 1s. per man per 
day extra were granted after a fortnight’s cessation of work, it would 
take twelve months to balance the account. So Yorkshire people, in 
emphatic language, are telling the collier that he is a fool to think of 
grasping at a shadow or of letting his leaders misguide him. 

Long, and sometimes bitter, experience has taught the Yorkshire 
miner that if he plays at a time like this, when nearly every great 
staple industry in the North of England is beginning to feel its feet, he 
will get very short shrift from scores of thousands of fellow-workers in 
other industries, who will become unemployed by his selfish action. 
The more thoughtful miner is pondering quietly over this line of 
thought. He says he strongly disapproves of the 14s. 2d. rise on coal, 
and would take little persuading to embark on a campaign against the 
high cost of living, whether he gets more pay or not. He finds that 
four days a week at 39s. a day are enough to keep him and his family 
and to pay for at least one charabanc outing a week for them all. To 
earn more would bring the income-tax collector to his door; so he 
often stops at the four days, or at most five days, and thinks himself 
very moderate compared with his brother heaver in Scotland, who 
goes in for a week of five six-hour days for the present, and is dream- 
ing of a coming three-day week. 


Gas Companies’ Position. 


In Sheffield, it is said, the effect of a strike on the public services of 
the city would be felt almost immediately, The strike in the South 
Yorkshire coal area a few months ago depleted all reserves, and these 
have not been replenished. The Gas Company are in the same pre- 
dicament. So it would appear that, should the strike be of even a 
fortnight’s duration, supplies of both gas and electricity would be 
affected. 

From statements made by the “ Yorkshire Post,” it seems that the 
Leeds Corporation Gas Department have something like five weeks’ 
normal ‘supply in hand. In the event of a coal strike, however, the 
utmost economy would be observed, in order to conserve the stocks. 
The daily consumption of coal by the department is about 1000 tons. 

The stock of coal at the Birmingham Gas-Works amounts to about 
four weeks’ consumption. Birmingham is at present carbonizing from 
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15,000 to 16,000 tons of coal per week ; but as the weather gets colder 
the department will require about 21,000 to 22,000 tons per week, Mr. 
Arthur Smith (the Secretary and General Manager of the department), 
in an interview with a Press representative, pointed out that the 
60,000 tons of coal at present in hand had been put into stock for use 
during the winter, and a strike now meant that the whole effort to 
accumulate stock during the summer months would be rendered of no 
avail. If the present stock could not be kept, the department would 
be in a parlous state. The stock would probably be sufficient to cover 
the period of the strike, which was not likely to be long; but what he 
feared was the after-effects, which were bound to be of a very serious 
character. There was another feature of the present situation of pecu- 
liar interest to Birmingham people ; and this related to the fact that 
the Birmingham Gas Department had to obtain their supplies from 
coalfields a long way from the city, as they could get little or no coal 
from Warwickshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire. Coal from 
the Midlands was despatched to London, and coal from other places 
was being sent at great cost and use of transport facilities to Birming- 
ham and the Midlands. 

Mr. J. H. Ellis, the Chairman of the Plymouth Gas Company, has 
assured the “ Western Morning News” that, so far as he can see, the 
Company will be able to keep-up the supply of gas for two months 
after the strike has begun. Mr. Ellis has nothing to say about the 
merits of the situation so far as the coal miners are concerned. ‘“ My 
whole object,” he says, “is to keep the men whose interests are bound- 
up with the Gas Company, and who number about 500, in employment, 
and to supply the townspeople with gas for lighting, cooking, and 
warmtb.” 

At Bradford the domestic supply of coal is rather good, owing to 
steady emergency stacking for a long time past. Industrial concerns 
are not worrying greatly, because trade is slack. The gas and electri- 
city departments are not so well placed, and are not likely to be able 
to withstand anything like a lengthy strike. A couple of weeks is 
mentioned as somewhere about the limit of endurance. Stocking for 
the occasion has been handicapped by the advent of local general 
holidays. 

The Halifax gas and electricity departments are both in a position 
to stand a fairly long strike. The gas-works expect to be able to hold 
out for at least a month on their normal production, and longer with 
economy. 2 

The Doncaster gas and electricity departments have been unable to 
stock as they would have wished, owing to the restrictions in supply 
in recent times. Each undertaking has about three weeks’ coal supply 


on normal consumption. 


Inquiries made at the works of the Dudley Gas Company, as to their 
position in the event of a strike, elicited the following statement from 
an official : ‘‘ We think we can last as long as the miners can remain 
out, providing there is no extension of the strike to other sections of 


labour.’ 
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BUCKHAVEN’S GAS-WORKS PURCHASES. 


The Arbitration Award. 


The award was last week announced in nine days’ arbitration pro- 
ceedings held in Edinburgh during July under Lord Ashmore. The 
Burgh of Buckhaven are acquiring the concerns of the East Wemyss 
and Buckhaven Gas Company as well as the Leven and Methil Gas 
Company. 

In the former case Buckhaven offered £15,498. The Company 
stood out for £34,902, in addition to £1000 of loose assets. The 
award fixes the price at £21,050inclusive. The Leven Company were 
offered £37,967, but asked £72,200, together with £2398 of loose 
assets. The award fixes the price at £41,641 inclusive, The Burgh 
of Buckhaven thus obtains both concerns for £62,691. 


<i 
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Price of Gas at Altrincham.—A reduction of 3d. per tooo c.ft. is 
announced by the Directors of the Altrincham Gas Company ; the 
price now being 2s. 11d. per tooo ¢.ft. net. The final allowance on 
account of the rebate for gas used for domestic purposes will be 3d. per 
r000 c.ft., which will be deducted from the accounts for the September 
quarter. 


Leatherhead Gas and Lighting Company.—The receipts of the 
Company for the year to June 30 amounted to £42,249, and the work- 
ing expenses to £38,117, leaving a gross profit of £4131. Deducting 
interest and other charges, and adding the sum of £656 brought from 
the previous year, made a total of £1853, reduced by an interim divi- 
dend of 2 p.ct. to £980. The payment of a final dividend of 14 p.ct., 
making 3} p.ct. for the year, leaves £325 to be carried forward. 

Suicide of a Late Gas-Works Proprietor.—The tragic circum- 
stances attending the death of Thomas Mourby, retired gas-works 
proprietor, Montgomery, were related before the district Coroner (Mr. 
J. T. C. Gittins) at the County Infirmary, Newtown, on Monday of 
last week. The death took place at the Infirmary, from the effects of 
wounds inflicted on the 12th ult. Mr. Tom Mourby, a son of de- 
ceased, said that on Aug. 12 he received a message to attend a meeting 
of the Town Council, with regard to the question of the purchase of 
the gas-works (ante, p. 353). Upon his return, he found his father 
with his throat cut. His father sold the gas-works in September, 
191g, and since then had often seemed depressed. He (the son) had 
carried on the works for the new proprietor until April this year, 
and then new plant was ordered, which had not yet been erected. 
Lately there had been no gas for lighting or cooking in Montgomery ; 
and his father seemed to fear that the townspeople would blame him 
for it. The Coroner returned a verdict in accordance with the 
medical evidence given—that the wound was inflicted while deceased 











was of unsound mind. 
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THE “ENTENTE?” FIRE. 






‘*Entente”’ Fire before fitting to grate. 


the trivet. 
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333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE. 








ARS success of the Inset type of Gas Fire depends upon 
the ease with which it can be adapted to suit varying 


Adaptability is the keynote of the ‘‘ Entente.” 
It is capable of both lateral and vertical 
adjustment. 


The difficulty of varying depths of grates 
is solved by means of a sliding adjustable 
trivet which permits of the fire being pushed 
right home into the interior. 


The fire can be fixed at any level—either 
on the hearth or on the bottom grate—by 
means of the vertical adjustment of the two dogs supporting 
A sample will convince you of its merit. 
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OAL GRATES. 





Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Aug. 30. 

The London tar products market remains in astrong position. Pitch 
is quoted at over 200s. net per ton ; and probably 210s. would be paid 
for the best makes, f.o.b. ship alongside works. It is announced that 
motor benzol has bzen increased in price by 8d. per gallon—to some 
extent following the advance in petrol. Creosote is worth about 
1s, 4d. net per gallon in bulk, There is nothing new to report as to 
other products. 

Sulphate of ammonia for the home agricultural trade, of course, 
remains at the prices officially arranged. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
August 30. 

The average values for gas-works’ products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 117s. 6d. to 121s.6d. Pitch, East Coast, 195s. to 200s. 
per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, 182s. 6d. to 187s. 6d. ; Liver- 
pool, 182s. 6d. to 187s; 6d. ; Clyde, 182s. 6d. to 1878.64. nominal. Benzol 
90 p.ct. North, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s, 9d. to 
1s. rod. naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 64, Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. nominal. Coal tar 
crude naphtha in bulk, North, 114d. to 1s. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 3s. to 3s. 2d. Heavy naphtha, North, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 1s. to 1s, o§d.; salty, rt§d. to 1s. 
Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 1s. to 1s. o}#d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
3s. 11d, to 4s. Naphthalene, £40; salts, £9 to £9 10s., bags in- 
cluded. Anthracene, ‘‘A'’ quality, 1s. per minimum 40 p.ct.; 
‘*B"’ quality, nominal. 





FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT, 


Tar Products, 

The market in some sections of the trade is rather quiet, for the 
reason that sellers have but little to offer. Pitch remains one of the 
strongest features, and values continue firm. In the North there is 
an insistent demand ; and it would be quite easy for a large trade to 
be done at full prices (over {10 per ton) if only sellers could be found. 
It is expected that quotations will still advance, and those who could 
sell a little prefer to hold back—previous experience of being sorry 
after selling inducing caution now. There is no appreciable change 
in the naphthalene situation. The demand continues heavy, with re- 
fined rather scarce and crude in increasing call for the firelighter 
trade. Benzol remains very scarce. There is practically no business 
doing, and no change in the nominal price is to be heard of. Creo- 
sote is in good demand at late rates; but there is not much offering, 





which gives the market a quiet appearance. Solvent naphtha is a flat 
market ; the rubber manufacturing trade being quite out of buying 
for the time being. The lowest price at which this material could be 
secured is difficult to fix. Heavy naphtha is without change, as is 
also cresylic acid ; while there is very little doing in carbolics. Inter- 
mediate products remain as last reported, with prices gradually in the 
ascendant. 

The range of quotations is as follows : 

Benzol : 90% London 2s. 5d. to 2s. yd., North 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d.; 
50-90% 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. London, 2s, 2d. to 2s. 3d. North; crude 
60-65%, 1s. 6d. to rs. 8d. ; pure, 4s. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar; London, 90s. to 95s.; Midlands, 85s. to 90s.; North, 
85s. - gos. per ton ¢* works. Refined tar, 70s. per barrel (free) 
on rail. 

Pitch : London, 220s. per ton f.o.b. ; East Coast, 215s. per ton; West 
Coast, 205s., with Manchester 200s, per ton, and Glasgow 210s, per 
ton; South Wales, 222s. 6d. per ton, 7 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 3s.; Provinces, 2s. 9d. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, rod.; North, od. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 3s. 6d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £56 perton nominal; inferior, £35; crude, 
£14 to £22, according to quality. 

Toluol : Naked, 2s. 11d. per gallon nominal. North, 2s. 9d. Pure, 4s. 

Creosote : London, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 2d.; North, 1s. 14d.; heavy oil, 
104d. per gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 9d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 10s. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Pyridine : 20s. to 25s. per gallon. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 11d. per lb., drums extra. 

Aniline Salts: 2s. 2d. per lb. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 48. 9d. to 3s. 3d. ; 97-99%, 5S. 6d. to 5s. 9d. per 
gallon ¢* works London, f.o.b. other ports. 

segues Acid: Crude 60%, 3s. od. per gallon; crystals 40%, Is. 
per Ib. 

Salicylic Acid : Technical, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d.; B.P., 3s. 3d. per lb. 

Xylol: Pure, 6s. 9d. ; commercial, 5s. 9d. per gallon. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The general situation indicates that the demand is rather greater 
than the supply, and that the export trade could do with much larger 
allocations, although perhaps. not at the best prices that have been 
paid of late. Exports arestill very poor, compared with those current 
in pre-wartimes. Our best customer is still Japan, although to nothing 
like the extent of former years. The financial crisis in that country 
has probably had something to do with this; but at the same time it 
is known that Japan is now making efforts to develop the manufacture 
of fertilizers, in order to render herself independent of outside supplies. 
The f.o.b. terms for export have lately declined a trifle, and later on 
will probably show an even smaller margin as compared with the 
prices fixed for the home trade. The output, however, is so well ab- 
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sorbed as to ensure the maintenance of comparatively high prices for 
| the benefit of producers, who have not now much cause to grumble 
| at the profits on their operations. In the United States, there is re- 
ported to be a better inquiry for shipment abroad than has been noted 
, for some time past. Producers are said to be well sold up ahead ; and 
holders of material in the resale market are firm in their attitude. 
Occasional lots of material originally purchased for export and can- 
celled, that appear in the market, seem to offer the only opportunity for 
obtaining so-called cheap sulphate. . 





Worthing Gas Light : and Coke Company. 


At the ordinary half-yearly meeting of the Company—Mr; William 
Cash (Chairman) presiding—the report submitted showed that the 
Directors had increased the price of gas from 5s. 8d. to 6s, per 
1ooo c.ft. The profit and loss account revealed a balance of £18,146; 
and out of this the Board recommended a dividend at the authorized 
rate of 3? p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) upon the consolidated 
ordinary stock. Moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman 
said the capital account showed a credit, after writing-off depreciation 
for meters, stoves, &c, They had raised £1700 by further mortgage. 
Dealing with the revenue account, he pointed out that coal had gone 
up from £18,865 to £27,536. On the other hand, with regard to re- 


siduals they had done very well, and had recovered 56} p,ct. of the: 


total cost of the coal. The gross cost of coal had risen from 39s. 6d. 
to 52s. 9d. per ton. There had been a large increase in receipts from 
the sale of gas; these being £7604 more than in the corresponding 
half of t919. But this was wholly due to the difference in price. A 
year ago the price was 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., as against 5s. 8d. in the 
past half year. In the matter of expenses, he expressed the belief 
that the new machinery installed would effect great economy. They 
had had very difficult times during the past year. The coal supply 
had not been satisfactory, and what they received had been of inferior 
quality. The report was adopted. 


_ 
> 


Woodall-Duckham Verticals for Kirkcaldy.—The Kirkcaldy Gas 
Department have accepted an offer by the Woodall-Duckham Com- 
pany, Ltd., for the erection of a1 million c.ft. per day vertical retort 
installation. 

Home Production of Motor Fuel.—At a meeting in Forfar, on the 
subject of motor fuel, arranged by the Royal Scottish Automobile 
Club and the Automobile Association, Mr. Farquhar, who presided, 
urged the necessity of showing the public the importance of the home 
production of motor fuel, and of inducing corporation and other gas 
undertakings to increase the output. The Provost moved, and Mr. 
Maxwell seconded, that the meeting call on the Government to carry 
into effect immediately the suggestion of the Fuel Research Board 
that all undertakings might extract completely the benzol from their 
gases, and remove the restrictions now hampering the manufacture of 
commercial alcohol for motor fuel. 








Salisbury Gas Light and Coke Company. 


At the annual general meeting of the Company, the Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, said it was with 
great satisfaction that the Directors were able to submit a fairly satis- 
factory financial statement for the year ended June 30. At the time 
of the last annual meeting, one could not help a feeling of anxiety as 
to the possibilty of the Manager (Mr. W. Fielden) being able to meet 
the demand for gas through the heavy.winter months preceding 
Christmas. One-half of the retorts in No. 2 house were cleared away 
to enable the contractors to erect the first section of the new carbon- 
izing plant ; and it was a great relief when, after the Christmas holi- 
days, the first four beds of retorts were in action, with the coal break- 
ing, elevating, and stoking machinery, the coke telpher, &c. All the 
plant was giving excellent results; and no words of his would ade- 
quately express their thanks to Mr. Fielden for all he did during this 
anxious time. The men now worked under better conditions, in a 
wide, lofty, well-ventilated building ; and all labour was easier, and 
more interesting to the intelligent man. The Company obtained more 
gas, of a much better standard, from each ton of coal carbonized, and 
a much larger quantity of splendid hard coke. After seven months’ 
experience of the working of the first section of the new installation, 
the Directors could say with confidence that it had proved an unquali- 
fied success. In the revenue account, the total expenditure is £47, 326. 
Coal and wages had still further increased in price. On the credit 
side, gas sales showed increased receipts, and residuals (especially 
coke) had done remarkably well. The total receipts from all sources 
were £52,352, and the balance carried forward to profit and loss 
account £5026—sufficient to pay the full dividends and bank charges. 
The price of gas was increased to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. on April 1 last, 
which was only 71 p.ct. over pre-war price, whereas carbonizing 
wages had increased about 150 p.ct. in the same period, coal 200 p.ct., 
gas oil 500 p.ct., and other materials about 230 p.ct. The total 
capital now called-up was £67,537, and premiums /£6987—a total 
of £74,515, which was too small for a Company with their output and 
turnover. The Directors were taking steps to obtain a Provisional 
Order to give them further powers. 


-—— 
ie 





At the forthcoming Machine Tool Trades Exhibition, at Olympia, 
a convention will be held under the joint auspices of the Home Office 
and the British Industrial “ Safety First” Association. There will be 
two sessions, at which papers will be discussed. Invitations are being 
extended to the managements and workers of the principal industries 
throughout the country, to employers’ federations, employees organi- 
zations, Whitley Councils, the Federation of British Industries, and 
the National Union of Manufacturers, as well as to representatives of 
Government Departments. The arrangements are in the harcs of 
Mr. Gerald Bellhouse, C.B.E. (Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories 
and Workshops), and Mr. H. E. Blain, C.B.E, 
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Supplied only with complete apparatus. 


JOHN WRIGHT & CO., Essex Works, Aston, BIRMINGHAM. 
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OOOO 
WRIGHT’S PATENT 


THERMOSTAT 


THE AUTOMATIC VALVE THAT REGULATES THE GAS WITH 
UNFAILING LOYALTY TO THE CONSUMERS’ INTERESTS 


N outstanding feature of Wright’s “Sun” Boilers and 
“B.T.U.” Circulators. The simplicity of this Thermostat 
is its chief and highly important characteristic. It is 

positive-acting and unfailing over a long period of years. It 
needs no repairs or renewals, and has no maintenance costs. 
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WON - EX PON OQING OD 


When the outer tube expands or contracts it carries the inner 
rod with it. This is secured to the tube at one end and has 
a valve disc at the other end. As the end of the rod is carried 
backwards or forwards by the expansion and contraction of the 
tube, the gas-way is opened or closed and gas-consumption is 
restricted or increased accordingly. There are no wheels, 
levers or gearing, no capsule, no multiplying effects, no stresses 
or strains. It is quite direct-acting and is easily adjusted. 
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Wandsworth Company's Gas Price.—The Directors of the Wands- 
worth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company give good news 
to consumers in a notification that a contemplated increase of 4d. per 
1000 c.ft. in the price of gas is postponed for the present. 


Camborne Gas Company.—At the annual meeting, it was reported 
that there had been a considerable increase in the quantity of gas sold 
during the year; but owing to the higher cost of labour, coal, and 
materials, the profit earned showed a slight diminution as compared 
with the previous twelve months. The Directors were compelled to 
advance the price of gas as from July 1; and in view of the increase in 
railway rates, they feared that a further advance would be necessary. 
There was a credit balance of £1160 on the profitand lossaccount. It 
was decided to pay a dividend of 5 p.ct., less income-tax, and carry 
forward £495. 


Rising Costs at Chichester.—When addressing the shareholders 
at the half-yearly meeting of the Chichester Gas Company, the Chair- 
man (Mr. W. A. Walker) said that in the June half of 1913 their coal 
cost them £2278, which worked out to 18s. 8d. per ton, and was equal 
to 1s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold, In the accounts now under review, 
their coal had cost them no less a sum than £7263, which was equal to 
5s. 33d. per ro00 c.ft. of gassold. How long was this to go on, and 
whence was it going to lead them? Then they came to the question 
of wages for carbonizing this coal. In 1913 they paid for this ser- 
vice the sum of £343, equal to 3d. per 1000 c.ft., while for practically 
the same service in these accounts they had had to pay £1009, which 
was equal to 83d. per tooo c.ft. So that for coal and for carbonizing 
it they had to pay a fraction over 6s. per 1000 c.ft. Taken together, 
these prices were 204 p.ct. in excess of pre-war figures. All the other 
items of expenditure were, of course, substantially increased, though 
perhaps not quite to such a marked degree as the two quoted, In 
these circumstances tbe Directors had no alternative but to seek 
further relief at the hands of the Board of Trade. 


Halifax Gas Charges.—In the Halifax Town Council, to-day 
(Wednesday), Mr. W. Court is to move: “ That a Committee of In- 
quiry be set up to ascertain and report on the incidence of gas charges, 
and the cost of production and distribution of gas in relation thereto ; 
such Committee to be composed of six members of the Council not 
members of the Gas Committee. They shall be.empowered to investi- 
gate all books, documents, and vouchers required ; examine any official 
connected with, or helpful to, the furnishing of information to secure 
a full report. They shall appoint their own Chairman and make and 
sign their report not later than Oct. 25, 1920, to the full Council.” At 
the same meeting Alderman Morley is to move that the Gas Committee 
shall henceforth make a monthly return on the same basis, and with 
the same comparison, as was made before the war, and which shall be 
published in the Council agenda. At this meeting, also, the Council 
are to receive a deputation from the Gas-Workers’ Union in regard to 
an application for overtime, double time on Sundays, and two weeks’ 
holidays with pay. 





Cheaper Gas for South Shields.—Consequent upon the high 
prices at present obtained for residuals (particularly for coke shipped 
abroad), the Directors of the South Shields Gas Company are in a posi- 
tion to notify that the price of gas throughout the Company’s area of 
supply will be reduced by rod. per 1ooo c.ft. from the date of the 
meter readings for the June quarter. 


Cleveland Gas Company.—-The report submitted at the orst half- 
yearly general meeting, which was held at Saltburn last Wednesday, 
showed a profit of £1022 on the six months’ working, to which had 
been added the amount brought forward, making a total profit of 
£1874. It wasdecided to pay a dividend of 2} p.ct. per annum, which 
would absorb £498. Improved prices for bye-products resulted in a 
better half year than had been anticipated. 


Gas Supply Difficulties at Teignmouth.—Complaint was made at 
the meeting of the Teignmouth Urban District Council on Friday last 
of the quality and inadequate pressure of the gas supply. Mr. H. 
Higham (the Gas V.anager) said the trouble was due in large measure 
to the peor quality of the coal with which they were supplied ; but it 
was also partly attributable to alterations which were being carried out 
at the works. The anxiety as to the maintenance of the supply would 
continue until the new water-gas plant was installed, On the previous 
Friday, it was only kept up by almost superhuman efforts on the part 
of the foreman and the staff at the works. 

War Memorial at a Manchester Gas-Works.—At the Bradford 
Road gas-works of the Manchester Corporation, last Friday, a memo- 
rial tablet subscribed for by the workmen in memory of their colleagues 
who fell in the war was unveiled by Mrs. Cartwright, the wife of the 
Chairman of the Workmen’s Welfare Committee. The Chairman of 
the Gas Committee (Alderman W. Kay) and members were present, 
and also a large number of ex-service men engaged at the works. There 
were 198 men from the Bradford Road works in the war. Of these 
29 were killed, 26 were wounded, and 2 were made prisoners. The 
total number of men employed by the Gas Department who joined 
the forces was 927. 

Slot-Meter Charges at Hereford.—At a meeting this week of the 
Hereford Profiteering Committee, a letter was read from Mr. G. W. 
Bellars, writing on behalf of the Hereford Adult School, with reference 
to the high price of gas charged to the slot consumers. He pointed 
out that a letter of protest had been sent to the Town Clerk, as Clerk 
to the Corporation gas undertaking, and they received a mere acknow- 
ledgment. Hencethecomplaint. It was alleged that the price charged 
to slot consumers was a fraction over 5s. 63d. per 1000 c.{t., and that 
there was an additional charge when the money was collected, of 
1s. 3d.—bringing the total to practically 6s. 10d. per 1000 c.ft. The 
contention of the Adult School was that the maximum price allowed 
under the Corporation Act was 6s. per 1000 c.ft., and that the excess 
therefore was illegal. The Committee have decided to hold a public 
inquiry into the matter; and notice to attend is to be served on the 
Town Clerk as representing the respondents. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia as a Weed Killer. 


The prevalence of corn crowfoot or corn buttercup (Ranunculus 
Arvensis) among autumn-sown cereal crops in Worcestershire this 
year led, says the ‘‘ Chemical Trade Journal,’’ to trials being instituted 
by Mr. R. C. Gaut (Agricultural Organizer). In some instances, the 
young seedlings of the weed had become so dense (hundreds to ‘the 
square yard) that the rotation crop had been practically ruined. A 
crop of winter oats was sprayed with solutions of sulphate of ammonia 
of three different strengths—1 cwt., 14 cwt,, and 2 cwt. respectively, in 
60 gallons of water per acre. The ordinary commercial material was 
used, and in all of the above proportions dissolved quickly in cold 
water. Spraying was done in March; and by the end of April, where 
the most concentrated solution was used, 75 p.ct. of the corn crowfoot 
had been killed, and about 20 p.ct. crippled. Where the medium- 
strength solution was used, 50 p.ct. of the corn crowfoot was killed, 
and about 20 p.ct. crippled. With the weakest solution, the results 
were small as regards practical utility. A similar trial later on in the 
year was carried out on corn spurrey ; and the effect of all the dress- 
ings was most satisfactory. At the rate of 1 cwt. per acre, a solution 
of sulphate of ammonia would readily exterminate a crop of seedling 
spurrey. Sulphate of ammonia can only be used where the rotation 
crop iscorn. It would very possibly kill peas, beans, vetches, clover, 
and potatoes. It must not be used where the corn crops have been 
“seeded out,’’ or the clover will be killed. 





Lurgan Gas-Works Extensions.—At a mesting of the Lurgan 
Urban Council, Mr. C. Johnston, the Town Solicitor, submitted a 
mortgage deed for a proposed loan for gas-works purposes ; and it 
was ordered to be sealed. Mr. R. Levin, the presiding Chairman, 
said the Manager of the gas-works had stated that a loan of £28,000 
would be required for extensions to enable them to meet the demand, 
which had been gradually increasing year by year until now the works 
were almost incapable of any further output of gas. The Council 
gave permission for the Municipal Employees’ Association to be 
represented at the meeting of the Gas Committee on the consideration 
of the question of the gas-workers’ wages. 


Southgate and District Gas Company.—As compared with the 
corresponding half of 1919, the Directors report that the sale of gas 
during the six months ended June 30 last shows an increase of 
11,358,300 C.ft., or 9°04 p.ct., and the revenue from residual products 
an increase of £1068. The expenditure on revenue account was, how- 
ever, more by £8719. After providing for interest charges, &c , there 
remains a balance of profit of £9124; and dividends for the half year 
are recommended (less income-tax) at the rates per annum of 5 p.ct. 
on the preference capital, 74 p.ct. on the original capital, and 5} p.ct. 
on the additional capital. This will leave a balance of £5499 to be 
carried forward. The dividends on the original and additional capital 
are at the maximum rates authorized by the Company’s Temporary 
Increase of Charges Order. 





Irish Gas Companies’ Results.—The Cork Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany have declared a dividend at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum for the 
half year, with £216 to depreciation, leaving a balance of {3c70, The 
Dundalk Gas Company, Ltd., have declared a dividend of 15s. 6d. on 
the “A” shares and ros. 6d. onthe ““B” shares. At the corresponding 
period last year, the dividend was 15s. on the “ A ” shares and tos. 6d. 
on the “ B” shares. 


Winchester Water and Gas Company.—The Directors regret the 
serious falling-off in the balance of the revenue account, which has 
been caused by the increased cost of coal and labour ; and they see no 
indication of any diminution im such expenditure during the current 
half year. The revenue for the past six months is the largest in the 
Company’s history ; but the expenditure has proportionately increased 
to a greater extent. The balance carried to net revenue account is 
£2278, as compared with £5006 for the corresponding half of 1919. 
This difference is more than accounted for by the increased cost of 
coal alone. The balance of net revenue account available is {5062 ; 
and the Directors recommend a dividend on the consolidated ordinary 
stock at the rate of 4} p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) for the half 
year. This will absorb £3966, leaving a net balance of {1c96 to be 
carried forward. It is proposed to make application to the Board of 
Trade under the Public Utility Companies (Capital Issues) Act for 
facilities to raise additional loan capital. Considerable expenditure is 
being incurred in laying mains to 560 houses now being built by the 
Corporation ; and money is immediately required for this purpose, and 
for the construction of a new gasholder at Winnall, which has long 
been needed. 


Watford Gas and Coke Company.—The Directors report that for 
the half year to June the sale of gas shows an increase of 6 p.ct. over 
that of the corresponding half of 1919; while residuals sales have in- 
creased by no less than 36 p.ct. during the same period. On the other 
hand, two advances in wages, making together an additional 11s. per 
week to each employee, have been granted. Owing to this and 
advances in the price of gas, oil, and coal freightage, the Directors 
were obliged to apply to the Board of Trade for an Order under the 
Temporary Increase of Charges Act for power to increase the price of 
gas without further reducing the dividends, The Order was granted, 
and the price of gas was increased by 5s. 2d. per tooo c.ft. as from 
May 1. The Watford Gas Order, authorizing the Company to con- 
struct additional gas-works on the new site in St. Albans Road, and 
increasing the borrowing powers of the Company, has received the 
Royal Assent. The revenue account shows a profit of £2722, and the 
profit and loss account, after providing for interest on mortgages, 
loans, and deposits, a balance of £899. The Directors recommend 
that, subject to the approval of the Board of Trade, dividends be de- 
clared on the “A” capital stock at the rate of 33 p.ct. per annum, and 
on the “ B” capital stock at the rate of 2§ p.ct. per annum, less tax. 
These dividends will require a contribution from the balance of the 
reserve fund. 
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A powder which chemically acts upon Portland cement, and renders concrete 
weather, water, and oi! proof by filling the voids with insoluble silicates. 


** Novoided Concrete is Bone Dry under Pressure.” 
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Ge The Weathérproofer 


A solution similar to Everok, infa variety of practical shades, for proofing brick, 
plaster, stucco, etc., and rendering concrete decorative as well as, weatherproof. 


“* The First Successful Effort in Cement Stains.” 





A colourless solution on the Novoid a a for proofing and hardening 
existing cement, concrete, brick,etc. Eminently suitable for concrete floors, 
to prevent ‘‘ dusting up,’’ as it 


** Sets Like a Rock.” 


BOOKLET 
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DISTEMPER Post 





A preservative stain made in colours, to represent pitch pine, oak, walnut, etc., 
which renders woodwork fire, moisture, and rot-resisting, and prevents even 
green timber from shrinking or swelling. 


‘*A Perfect Primer for Enamel.” 


WRITE FOR 
TINT CARD AND 
PRICE LIST 
FREE. 





The latest and most economical water paint. Supplied ready for the brush. 
Surfaces 640 yds. per cwt. on ‘‘Sirapite.’’ Being ‘‘ colloidal’’ in action, it 
becomes an integral part of the plaster itself. 


“‘A Really Washable Distemper.’’ 
‘ THE KEENEST CRITICS HAVE BEEN CONVINCED THAT WHAT IS NOW PUT BEFORE THEM IS THE TRUTH.” 


THE TORBAY & DART PAINT COMPANY, Ltd., 26-28, Billiter St , LONDON, E.C.; 
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The Directors of the Kirkham Gas Company report a profit of 
£740 for last half year, With £115 brought forward, there is a total 
ance of £1855. After deducting interest, &c,, there remains a dis- 
posable balance of £1442. A dividend of 6 p.ct. per annum, less tax, 
is recommended. 
The half-yearly accounts of the Rossendale Union Gas Company 
show a profit of £5794 ; and the statutory dividends are being paid. 
These are ro p.ct. on the original, new ordinary, and preferred ordi- 
nary shares; 7} p.ct. on the 1876 Act shares; 7 p.ct. on the Amend- 
ment Act and New Amendment Act shares; and 5 p.ct. on the new 
preference shares, 


Contracts have been secured by the Turbine Furnace Company, 
Ltd., of No. 5, Budge Row, E.C., for the supply to the Bridgeness 
Coal Company of four sets of furnaces for a battery of four boilers; 
and to the City of Lancaster five sets of furnaces for burning coke 
breeze through }-in. screen. The latter is a repeat order; five orders 
having already been executed for the city. 





An outbreak of fire at Messrs. Dent's tar distillery works, Barlby 
Road, Selby, shortly after 8 p.m. last Wednesday, was the third fire 
in the town in five days. Fortunately, the outbreak was subdued by 
the employees, by means of extinguishers, before the fire brigade 
arrived. One of the tar-stills had caught fire, and a very big flare 
and clouds of smoke resulted. ef 


Two men—Edward Watts and his son—lost their lives through 
gas asphyxiation at Loughborough last week, a second son being re- 
moved in an unconscious condition to the local hospital. Examination 
revealed that a gas-pipe leading directly into the room from the street 
had, through some unexplained cause, been broken off clean at the 
screwed-in junction, close to the sofa upon which the old man was 
resting; the escaping gas permeating the whole house. Evidence at 
the inquest elicited the fact that the gas had been cut-off from the 
house for thirteen years, and that no escape had been previously 


noticed; but prior to the fatality a great volume must have escaped 
from the broken pipe. 















































ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK‘S BARGAINS. 
STOCK MARKET REPORT. ; 
Sua|/ ¥y ; Lowest 
. g2].¢ Closing 
Tue Stock Exchange has had another quiet When [F386 a3 Prices, Present sod 
week like the one before ; but the tendency on | ue» |Sbare| ex. s5a a nage. July 30, Pres. | cow, 
the whole was scarcely so encouraging. After < T9T4. Bargains. 
a moderately fair opening, markets in general - 
for the most part began to give way. The * WO Stk. | Aug. 27 ws 4% | Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . oe 56—61* ase 
prevalent grounds of anxiety produced dulness | 1,551'868 | ,, Mar. 26 2% |32:% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 42—47 46/12/- 
and dictated cautionary abstention from com- 374,000 | 5, July 14 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 76—79 55—60 eee 
mitments ; while at the same time the money eg BE be BE ab aD precede ee it-# 
pressure was throwing stock at the markets. | 43;"rr. | to * > | 38 Boome 18 g Fy ee 2 
This state of things lasted almost up to the 115,000 | 10 A 6 6/— | rer Water | Pref. 6 p.c. | 13$—14 74-8 
close, when more hopeful views—especially in 162,065 on J oT = 4% ey a ig Seale 62—64 
regard to the two crucial questions, the Poles | 997045 | “' 207 % Le 35 << eee ee ee 
and the Coals—began to push their way to the | - “5s’000 | i 5 59 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . | rog—r11 68—73 
front. Thus some recovery was effected. 221,400 | 4, Junero | 4 4% De. 4 p.c. Deb. . 9I—93 63—65 | 
The gilt-edged market did not acquire any | 314775 | 1» | Aus-27 | 32 | Zid) | Brighton 8 eee eax, | 2087313 | 120-725 
increase of strength. — : 1,287,500 | Stk. | July 29 | 5 5% | Bristol 5 p.c. max... bea a, “hs 
Home Government issues were rather easier, 530,000 an —_ 14 | 12} 10% Daitioh Oates ale 4445 22—24 22—223 
. , i ing: 120,000 . une 25 4 \. p.c. . < —go 57—59 eee 
46-40, War Loan 541-85, Fundiog orient, | 282") so| yaya, | £ | 2 |Qmopdinege ns | ak | ae | ge 
: r ’ 100,000 ° a — — . ¥ = Fer 
Victory 76-763. Bonds werea litttle lower, and 100,000 10 A — | 4% bo. “ p.c. Pref. . 4—6 sth se 
Indians were about the same. Corporation 100,000 | Stk. sg 25 44 | 4 2 Pret 4 el Stk. 70—75 56—61 
issues were steady. Home Rails had rather a | ,187tg| » | Keb 20 | | si | Chester § pe Ord. | rop—ue | | 
poor week, but closed above the worst on taking "360,000 | |. # 5% | 26/3 Do. 3¢ p.c. do. | 103—r105 44—49 45 
acalmer view of the labour outlook. Cana- 475,000 ” une Io | 3 3% Pes le 3 pe Te. ey a My S-@ 45 
‘ : : : : (00,000 ‘ Cc. II 4 — 4 27—32 ae 
— did fairly well; but Argentines were pron <oth lg hea ; 2% cn Aa? Be Pref. | a1 “th pa = 
° : - 51,600 2 ug. 27 14 10h % ydon Io p.c. . ooo 125—135* 
The Foreign Market was irregular, and had 278,400 | — a II 74% Croydon B and C 7 p.c. os 85—95* 
more weak points than strong. In the Miscel- 492,270 | Stk. = 6 5 8 Dez Con. su. 4°} 2338 eee 
laneous Market the general tone was dull; | , 02's | “to| Jan. 29 | 16 | $/o | European, Ltd... .| 174—18° | 632273 os 
Rubber and Oil being among the number | 16,208,975 | Stk. | July 29 |4/17/4| 30/- Gas \4,P-c. Ord... . teal 50—53 50—52 
affected. 2,600,000 | ,, ” 3t | 26/3 | Tight | 3 PC Fg 76—79 39—42 39 
Business in the Gas Market showed a little pros ” allie } } and : i fon Ras > ra 
more animation than in the week before, ap- "130,000 | | ec. Ir | Io 10) Coke } Ty p.c. Bonds. . sie s na 
parently mostly in the three big issues ; and the on » | Mar. xx 5, HI ’ mn. & St. ~s ag ee 5560 
i i 255,740 ” ” 3 2 e p.c. —89 
tendency . showed general steadiness. This poa80 to | May 13 | 11 e Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16}—16} 343} 
characterized the London companies, all their 86,600 | Stk. | Mar. rz 9 | 64% | Homsey 7 pc... . 74 88—93 
quotations remaining unchanged. In the Sub- 131,000 | 4, Aug. 12 7 rf Ilford AtandC . . «| r51—154 84—89 
urban and Provincial group several issues were pages cen 7 1% _ - a en ae 
marked ex div., and the greater part of them at | , o)5'00| ” May 14 | 9 | 4$% | Imperial Continental || x130—160 | 120-125 | 117}—122 
better equivalent figures. In Continentals, | 1,235,000| ;, Aug, 12 i 3 Do. 3$ p.c. Deb. Red. | 84—86 79—84 79—81 
European continued to improve, and made a 235,242] », | Mar. 26 5% | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. . | 119—121 8o—85 
further advance in quotation ; and Imperialon | 2,498,905 | ,, Feb. 26 | 10 37/6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. } ~ pot Me | fi } 
Friday had a smart advance to 122, with a rise 306,083 | ,, June 26 Do. 4 p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. “. v fe 
of 3 in the quotation. 165,736 o8 Aug. 12 7}si6 ff ——'s é te i 52—57 ‘ 
Bargains done for cash during the week were 75,000 = =6$} June rr Sm | Milet. of | o® as 4—4t 18—2t 
as follows: On Monday, Buenos Aires deben- 250,000 | roo | April r | 4% | 44% Melbourne | 44 p.c. Deb. | 99—r01 89—96 oe 
ture , European 7, Gas Light ordin ° 1,920 | Stk. | May 2 69 Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 114—12 70—75 73 
51}, “ii cuca 39, ditto Pen ssa eh 1 Aisiboe ” i 29 4 | 3 g = “yaa. De oft go a ' 
Imperial Continental 1174, ditto debenture 80, 13,000 | “ro| Mar. 11 | — | 8% | North Middlesex to p.c. bb 13—134 sie 
81, Primitiva 11s., 12s. 6d., ditto preference 55,940 10 ai 7114/0] 64% a rt 7 p.c 14—15 73—8} ihe 
28s. 9d., ditto debenture (1911) 45, South Me- 300,000 } Stk. | May 13 | 8 Oriental, Ltd. . . «| 117—122 99—102 | 99}—100 
- . 60,000 5 | Mar. 26 | ro t/- | Ottoman, Ltd. . . . 7-7? 2—3 sie 
tropolitan 54: 55» ditto debenture 458, 46. On 60,000 50 | Aug. 27 | 13 74% | Portsea Island, B. . 128—131 65—70* 
Tuesday, British 22}, 223, Commercial 4 p.ct. 100,000 | 50 ri 32 ae Do. Se occ tT rr@eieer 50—55* ae 
504, ditto 34 p.ct. 45, ditto debenture 45, Euro- 249,980 5 | April 29 8 - ——- Ord. ee a ae i 
pean 7}, Gas Light ordinary 50, 51, 514, Im- 499, S| gune 2 5 = + a Re. Bes | hes 1g—1 —30/" 
perial Continental 118, Oriental 99}, 100, | aayperad sk. a “o : : og hag pe ee oe le 45 
South Metropolitan 53, 553, South Suburban 346,198 | ,, une 25 4 4% | River Plate 4 p.c. De 85—87 45—48 a, 
60, Barnet District “A” 122, ditto “B” 109, — - 2 = | San Paulo { ° * Ag eae 7 74 
® Y 9 9 Cc. . — 
ditto “C™ 122, Waltham Abbey 7 p.ct. “C’ ceaeus | Ok. ee Fe 3% Sheffield A ‘ | ae eas 
333. On Wednesday, British 22, Cape Town 984 | » = 10 4% Do B .. 6 «| 223—224 58—63 
74, European 7, Gas Light ordinary 504, Im- 523,500 | 45 » 10 3p — ‘ C . 2 6 «| 220—222 53—55 
perial Continental 118, Monte Video 734, oe *. as ee: a4 a... 10}—11} 11—12 @ 
Oriental 994, Primitiva Ios., ros. od., ditto | 6,609,895 | Stk. | Aug. 12 | 5/4/o] 30/— | South Met. 4 p.c. Ord.. | 111—113 53—56 53—56 
preference 28s. 9d., 30s., South Metropolitan 930/000 ie July 14 —_ 5% De. Pref. ea ee 91—93 9 6 
i i 1,895, * *» . 3 psc. Deb.. 24—74 45—47 453—4 
544) 55: On Thursday, Gas Light ordinary Sy a Feb. 26 en 38 South Shields Con. Stk. | 157—159 pi a 
50, 50%, 508, 51, 51h, 52, Imperial Continental 1,087,795 | 55 uly 29 6 38% S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 p.c. | 114—116 60—65 60 
118, 119, Oriental 99}, 100, Primitiva prefer- 247,558 | 5, i 25 5 3% Do. 5 p.c.-Deb. duc: 116—118 70—75 es 
ence 27s. 6d., South Metropolitan 544, 55. On 647,740 | 5 May 13 | 7% | 3 % Southampton Ord. . . | 99—102 57—60 
Frid Alli d Dublin 46 12s. Gas 121,275 os June 25 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. = 59—61 
riday, Alliance an 49S., ’ " 120,000 | ,, Aug. 12 — }3 yp Tottenh As5pec. .| 135—138 59—64 
Light ordinary 50, 50}, 503, 514, ditto maxi- 782,275 | 4, ra 6 a Destsict {3 3h p.c.. | 115—117 51—56 
mum 39, Imperial Continental 1183, 119, 1194, 181,255 ” —_ To | 4 4% Toede. tea? S Deb. oy 60—63 
A 2,380 10 30 _ " % eae ae I1—2 
1193, 120, 122, ditto debenture 79; South Leaeos x0 | jou * ; 5% esp. Dib. ited. eas van 
Metropolitan 54?, 55,56, Barnet District 4 p.ct. 236,476 | Stk. | Mar. 11 5 33% Tyneponts 5 p.c. max. | 108}—109 7I—73 
debenture 6r. faadenpst Wimble- 
In the Money Market, the position opened BR ROS Agsoees- 
very firm, as it had closed the week before ; and anaes a8 re * et S5/- — $ 1. oa eo 2S 
in the face of diminished supplies this intensi- 108,075 | 4, ye — | 38/6 Do, Css» gs 61—66 
fied from day to day until the tightness became 140,865 | 5 ” > 38/6 li nr mee yh, GP ee 61—66 
somewhat severe. Discount rates moved in | *33005| e ad ssi9 Dae bby cD 4 ‘saeoepe’ |: Sie 
the same direction and checked activity. Silver pa16) | ~,. June 25 3 3% 3 p.c. Deb. Stk. . . 44—47 
gave way upon a slackening of demand. The 
Bank rate is 7 p.ct., as fixed on April 17. *Ex Div. 
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South Wales export coke last week advanced to the record price 
of 225s. per ton. 


The Dunfermline Gas Committee have visited the Dunfermline 
Gas-Works, and approved of the new Woodall-Duckham verticals. 
An early start will be made with these retorts. 


The Lighting Committee of the Welshpool Town Council re- 
ported to a meeting of the Town Council that a proposed lighting 
charge of £3 15s. per lamp per annum was excessive, having regard to 
the fact that under the old agreement the charge per lamp for 1518 
hours was £2 8s., while under the suggested new agreement the period 
of lighting only extended to 811 hours. They thought that a charge 
of £3 per lamp would be fair andreasonable. It wasresolved to adopt 
the recommendation of the Committee. 

Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of No. 37, Walbrook, E.C., have been 
instructed by the Directors of the Brighton and Hove General Gas 
Company to offer at par £50,000 of 7 p.ct. redeemable debenture 
stock, The stock is to be redeemed at par on June 30, 1935. An 
advertisement relating to the issue appears on another page. The 
interest on the existing debenture stock and on the £50,000 now being 
raised requires {9970 per annum. The whole of such interest forms 
a first charge on the net revenue of the Company; and as the latter 
amounted, for the year ended Dec. 31 last, to £39,734, the interest is 
covered nearly four times over. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 








~ Messrs. William Sugg and Co., Ltd., of Westminster, have issued 
a new public lighting catalogue, in which will be found illustrated 
particulars and prices of their many well-known patterns of lamps 
and fittings. For the convenience of their customers in all parts of 
the world, some of whom are committed to a particular system of 
lighting, they offer lamps and burners of almost every dependable 
type; but at the same time, with their long experience to guide them, 
the firm do not hesitate to submit their own recommendations, which 
are in favour of the use of No. 1 or No. 2 mantles on a superheated 
burner. The combined features of multiple small mantles on a single 
superheated burner are known as the “ Littleton” principle, from the 
fact that they were first embodied in lamps of that name. So success- 
ful have they proved, however, that Messrs. Sugg now offer lamps of 
practically every type upon the same principle. A single gas and air 
regulator control the whole lamp, no matter how many mantles may 
be involved. This isan advantage to be borne in mind. Like other 
things, street-lamps in course of time get out of date; but where their 
replacement by others may be thought undesirable they may be 
cheaply and quickly adapted to modern requirements by means of 
the various conversion sets of which particulars are given. Glancing 
through the illustrations on the sixty odd pages of which the catalogue 
consists, one is forced to the conclusion that it would be hard to find 
a place for which Messrs. Sugg could not provide an appropriate lamp 
well and substantially made. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever ts intended for insertion in the ** JO URNAL” must be authenticated 
the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good fatth. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALE-YEAR. QUARTER 
United ) Advance Rate: 28/- oe 15/- ee 8/8 
Kingdom} Credit Rate: 32/- ee 16/- ee 9/6 


road (in the Postal Union) 
ao in Advance } 32/6 we AT /= we 10/ 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kina, 11, BOLT Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. « 








Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 











SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
ba Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams— 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO, LTD., | >™??°%: OLDHAM," and" Merique, Lams, LoxDon." 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 8. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 





PatMerston Hovss, 
Oty Broap Srreet, Lonpon, B.C.2. 





“TOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, pairs. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad JosepH Taytor AnD Co., CHEMIcAL PLANT ENGINEERS, 


Btreet, Lonpon, B.C, ‘ Volcanism, London,” Bouzom, Lanos. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


Telegrams—''Saturators, Botton,’’ Telephone 0848. 


88, St. Mary at Hitz. Lonpon, B.C. 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“KLEENOFF,”’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hit, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 








MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


RITISH LUX 


fiers. 





AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL, | 
Features :— 
(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore, 
(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus | 
resembling ** Lux.”’ 
(e) ee in good mechanical condition ready for 


Danret Maocrig, 1, Norte St, ANDREW STREET, 





| BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





| ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 





| 
|B Bitisz GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD, 








TULLY’S PATENT. — (W. T, P, CUNNINGHAM, Proprietor.) 
ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLAN <4 4 18, AncapiaAN GaRDENS, Woop Green, Lonpon, N, 22. 
for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, | Telegrams: ‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL, 


BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c, 


*Phone: Palmers Green 608, 








WANTED. 





89, Vicrorta Street, Lonpon, 8.W. 1, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. | 





OND Gas Pitch. 500 to 700 tons 


per month required for September - March 
delivery. 


eta THE very best Patent Grids for Holding Me ving of this quality are invited to write to 


Q)PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL. LTD., 


Oxide Lightly. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, Aug. 18, p. 360. 


RvupoteH GEL, Bye-Products Merchant, Kings 
Norton, BIRMINGHAM 








with which is amalgamated Wm. Preance & Sons, Litp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpox, H.C. Works—SInverTown, 
Telegrams—" Hyprocatoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 


Telephone—1588 AveNnvxE (8 lines), (Director, B. T. 





LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 

Gas Patents a Seocela. Kine’s Patent AGEncy, Ltd. 

ing, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 

ro Agent), 1464, Quzzn Victoria Street, Lonpon, 


Fy UrcHinson BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS for Street Lighting 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SET 





(EsTaBLIsHED 1850.) 












WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY, 
STREHT LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS, 





EDINBURGH. 
(See p 471.) 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. Exams. (Preliminaryand Final). Successful Results, 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


for Street Lamps. 





ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Low Fees. 


PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TvuTors, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
ELLAND, Gas Engineers and Contractors for 
CARBONIZING PLANTS on Horizontal or Vertical 
Principles, and Stoking Machinery, HANDLING 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Hlevat- 
ing, Conveying Plants and Coke Screening, Storing and 
Telpherage Plants. PURIFICATION.—All Branches 
of Wetand Dry Purification. STORAGH.—Gasholders, 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus. Wire: ‘‘ Dempsrzr, 
Euxianp.” *Phones: Buuanp 261, 262, 263. 





XTENSIONS.—Gas-Works requiring 

Alterations or Additions should Communicate 

with FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND CO., LIMI- 

TED, 15, Park Row, Leeds, who make a Speciality of 

Gas Apparatus, Coke-Oven Plant, and Structural Stee 

Work. Inquiries Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Telephone No. 22,579 Lexps. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 
Head Office :—Temple Courts, 


55, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Full particulars for membership, &c,, can be obtained 
from the General Secretary. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 





ENTLEMAN well known to Gas En- 
gineers and Managers of Gas-Works throughout 
Scotland is prepared to take up AGENCIES at 
Glasgow for all kinds of Gas-Works Material, Machi- 
nery, and Plant. 
Particulars to No. 6984, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fixer Street, E.C. 4, 


PLANT, &c., FOR SALE & WANTED 





OR SALE.— 
150 C.P. KEITH LAMPS. 
27 Complete. 
21 Air-Gauge missing. 
22 Air-Gauge missing, handle of Air Regulator broken 


off. 

1 Air-Gauge missing, top part of Lamp Broken. 

4 Atomizer, Air Gauge, and Chains missing. 

4 Air-Gauge, Atomizer, Anti-Vibration Coil, Chains, 
and Cock missing, Reflector loose, Handle of 
Air Regulator broken off. 

1 Air-Gauge, Atomizer, Anti-Vibration Coil and 
Chains missing; Refiector loose. 

1 Atomizer, Air-Gauge, Air-Regulator, and Chains 
missing. Cock broken. 

2 Merely Metal Skeletons. 

1 Metal Skeleton, plus broken Air-Chamber. 

8 Smashed Metal Kemnants. 

1 Perfectly new, unused Lamp Body, Injector, Chain 
Cock and Chains and Anti-Vibration Coils miss- 


ing. 
. 150 C.P. TILLEY LAMPS. 

5 Complete (White enamelled pattern). 

1 Anti-Vibration Coil, Chains, and Cock missing 
(White pattern). 

2 Anti-Vibration Coil, Chain and Cock,and Burner 
Nozzle missing (Green pattern), 

1 Metal part only (White pattern). 

1 Metal Remnant ” 2 


7 Metal parts and Cock of Low-Pressure Lamps. 
LUCAS LIGHTS, 
Indoor Lamps. 

8 700c.p. The Chimney of one is quite perished. 
No Globes or Mantles are fitted. ; 
11.400 c.p. No Globes or Mantles fitted. Chains or 
parts on Three Lamps only. There are no 
Gauges on any of these Burners. All these 
lamps have enamelled Iron Protectors at top to 

protect roof, 
Outdoor Lamps. 


1 400c.p. Outdoor Lamp, Blue Enamelled, Gas In- 
jector missing. Globe intact. No Mantle. 
28 Mantle supports. 
24 No. 1 Mantles. 
12 No.2 Mantles. 
6 Small Gauges. 
Further Particulars from Messrs. AUBLET, Harry, & 
Co., Ltp., Engineers, WEstTwoop, PETERBOROUGH. 


| All unused. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT, 





Ww Filling Vacancies, please 

REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON: 
SIDERATION. 





NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD 
GAS COMPANY. 


CHIEF ENGINEER. 
i HE Directors are prepared to re- 


ceive Applications for the Position of CHIEF 
ENGINEER. 

Applicants must be Competent Engineers, capable 
of Designing and Superintending the Erection of 
Modern Manufacturing and Distributing Gas Plant, 
and be familiar with the Working of the same; and 
also be capable_of Managing and Controlling the 
various Works of the Company. 

Applications, stating Qualifications, Experience, 
Age. Salary required, and References, to be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Company, and received not 
later than Sept. 20, 1920. 

T. P. Rivtey, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, 
Market Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





ih SPECTOR Wanted for large Gas 


Undertaking in Scotland, with thorough knowledge 
of Gas-Furnaces and Experienced in Gas-Heated Hot 
Water and all other Gas Appliances, able to Make up 
Estimates and Interview Consumers. Liberal Salary to 
suitable man. 

Apply, by letter, giving Age, Experience, Testi- 
monials, and Salary, to No. 6973, care of Mr. Kina, 11, 
Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 4. 





[SSEECTORS required by Gas Company 
in South-East of England. Commencing Wages, 
£4 per Week, including Bonus. 

Apply, by letter, with full Details of Experience, to 
No. 6970, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Furer 
Street, B.C,4. 





ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
ECRUITS required. — Hydrogen 


Workers. Age 18 to 28, ex-Service men 88. Good 
ay and Exceptional Opportunities of Advancement. 
For full Particulars, apply to the Inspecror or RE- 

CRUITING, age Air Force, 4, Henrietta Street, Covenr 
Garven, W.C. 2. 





OR Sale—Eight Annular Tube Con- 
DENSERS, 8 it. diam. by 25 ft. high, with Two 
Sets of 14-in. Diagonal Tubesto each Column. Perfect 
Condition. Ready for Delivery. Cheap to immediate 
Purchaser before bringing home. Divided into Two 
Sets if required, and Re-erected. Photo. on Applica- 
tion. 
Firta Bakery, Sons, anpD Co., Lrp., CHurcH 
Fenton, LEEpDs. 





GPSoD= and Pressed Naphthalene 
Salts for Fire Lighters. 
Offers are invited for Regular Supplies, Prompt and 
Forward Deliveries, to the Carsos CHEMICAL Com- 
pany, Ltp., SMETHWICK, Birmingham. 





OR SALE—Small Gas-Works with 
Engine and Exhauster in Somerset (near Sea- 
side), including House and Garden. Splendid Oppor- 
tunity for Energetic Man. 
Address No. 6°31, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Sraeet, E.C. 4. 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 





New Issue of Capital by Order of the Directors of 
THE BRIGHTON AND HOVE GENERAL GAS 
COMPANY. 


(Incorporated 1839.) 
ESSRS. A.& W. RICHARDS 
(William Richards) 
are instructed by the Directors to Issue 
£50,000 REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK 
to bear Interest at the rate of Seven per cent. per 
Annum, 
Price of Issue, Par. 
Redemption at Par on the 30th of June, 1935. 

The Interest on the existing Debenture Stock and on 
the amount now being raised requires £9970 per 
annum ; the whole of such Interest being a first charge 
on the Net Revenue of the Company which for the year 
ended 81st of December, 1919, was £39,734. The Interest 
is therefore covered nearly four times over. The 
Reserve and Special Purposes Funds and undivided 
Profit, after payment of Dividends, amounted on the 
31st of December last to £116,743. 

Prospectus and Form of Application may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. A. & W. RicHarps, 37, WALBROOK, 
E.C. 4, Telephone, City 8833. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 
given to Gas Companies. 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 








Manufacturers of GAS RHTORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNAOH & BLAST-FURNAOB BRIOKS LUMP38, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRIOKS, 
Special Lumps, TH; and Bricks for Regenerative and 
‘arnace Work. 


Surements PRoMPTLY amp OaREFULLY DxeOUTED, 


Lompor Orrica: BH. OC. Brown & Co., 
Deapernatt Caamerns, 4, St. Many Axz, B.C. 








KENYON’S 


PATENT 


OIL FILTER 


WATER 
SEPARATOR 


Over 900 ordered by 
H. M. Government. 


ENGINEERS’ STORES, 
TOOLS. 


ALEXANDER KENYON & CO., LTD., 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 











ELLWIK B.W.G. Plant for Sale, 
59,000 c.ft. capacity, complete with BOILER, 
ENGINH#H, and BLOWER; also Pooley-Poulson CAR- 
BURETTOR. All in Good Order. 
— to Cwmpran Gas Company, Lrp., CwMBRAN, 
on. 


ANTED—Benzol in Railway Tank 
Cars. Buyers’ or Sellers’ Cars. 
State Lowest Price to W. Jonnson, Jon., Medway 
Chemical Works, New Hythe, Larxgriexp, Kent. 








CONTRACTS OPEN. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKPOOL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ENDERS required for the Surplus 
TAR produced frem Oct. 1, 1920, to Sept. 80, 1921. 

Further Particulars on Application. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘*‘ Tar Contract,’’ to be Delivered 
to the undersigned by Tuesday, Sept. 21, 1920, 
WILLIaM CHEW, 

Engineer and Manager. 
Gas Office, 
Princes Street, Blackpool. 
Aug. 25, 1920. 





en et ee 
Gea SHVYVYE MONEY aaa { 
i BY DRIVING YOUR AUXILIARY PLANT ELECTRICALLY | 


I have special experience in this work, 
and my services are at your disposal. 


LW. T,WARDALE, 222.232. 3223 








KOPPERS' PATENT 


CHAMBER OVENS. 


Results obtained which have never been Sur- 
passed by any other System of Carbonization. 

Plants at Work and under Construction for 
the production of 70,000,000 cubic feet 
of Gas per Day. 


See our targe Advertisement appearing in 
alternate issues of the ‘‘ JOURNAL." 


The KOPPERS’ 
COKE OVEN AND BYE-PRODUCT CO., 


801, Glossop Road, SHEFFIELD. 











THE ‘A.W.P.’ 
ECONOMY 
BURNER. 
The neatest 
and most 
efficient 
Economy 
Burner 
re yet devised. 
Takes Bijou 
PATENTS size mantles 
-APPLIED Retails with 
M 


antle at 
FOR 


2s. Gd. 
LE MANUFACTURER: 











So. 
A, W. PARKES, 1, Dale Street, SMETHWICK. 





& COAL WASHER. 
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